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READ CAREFULLY 


And then 


YOUR OWN 
THINKING. 


If you could effect a Saving of 50 per cent. 
in the cost of your life insurance and have it placed in one of 
the strongest of the regular life insurance companies, would 


|you not consider the matter ? 


«= * * If you are now in one or more assessment 


societies, and you could, at no greater outlay for premium, 
have your insurance in a regular old line company of the 
highest solvency and repute, would you not consider the 
matter ? 


. * * * For what purpose do you desire life insur- 


ance? Do you not wish it mainly for the protection of your 
family and your business interests in the event of your 
death? If this is your aim, and you would carry $20,000 
insurance in a regular old line company for the same money 
you are now paying for $10,000, would you not consider the 
matter ? 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE meets 


all these points. 
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insurance companies chartered under the laws of this State. 
It commenced business in 1875, and its last annual report 
shows $203 of assets for each $100 of liabilities, thereby 
making its financial strength beyond question. 


** * * By adjusting its premiums to the current 


cost of insurance (death losses and expenses only) it fur- 
nishes life insurance at least 50 per cent. lower than by the 
usual “level” premium rates, and at even less cost than is 


charged by the best of the assessment associations. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE long-expected Cabinet crisis in Spain took 
place last week; the Liberals have gone out 

of office, and Cznoves has succeeded Sagasta as 
Premier. The immediate cause of the change has 
not been reported, but, as we have indicated from 
time to time in these columns, there has been a 
growing divergence of opinion among the Liberals, 
and Sagasta has held his position for months past 
only by the exercise of supreme political tact. The 
Liberals are apparently permanently divided on the 
question of protection, and it is reported that the 
Court influence surrounding the Queen Regent has 
been antagonistic to the Liberal Ministry. At any 
rate, the time came when Sagasta found himself no 
longer able to hold his position, and he has resigned, 
either to clear the atmosphere and secure a re- 
arrangement on a firmer basis, or because there was 
no other way out of the situation. There is to be 
a general election in the fall, and both parties are 
shaping their policies with reference to that fact. 
For the first time, Spain will vote on a basis of 
universal suffrage, and it would seem as if the elect- 
ors would hardly defeat the party which had 
secured this final democratic reform. Every effort 
has been made to hold the Liberals together, and 
Castelar, who still retains great influence, has given 
the whole weight of that influence to the support of 
Sagasta in the present crisis. On the other side, 
however, a large body of Republicans recently met 
to form a new Republican party, having for its ob- 
ject the abolition of the hereditary Senate, the 
emancipation of the deputies from the influence of 
the executive, home rule in the provinces and muni- 
cipalities, the abolition of the spoils system, reform 
in the methods of legal procedure, and the change 


of the Constitution so as to admit of amendments. 


Spain is fortunate, at this critical stage in her 
political history, in possessing two statesmen of the 
genius and character of Sagasta and Canovas. 
Both are men of high personal standards, of un- 
questioned patriotism, of conspicuous ability, and 
of moderate and practical temper. Sagasta’s career 
is familiar to our readers ; Canovas may not be as 
well known. The new Premier was born in 1830, 
and is, therefore, only two years younger than 
Sagasta. After a brilliant university record, Cano- 
vas went into journalism. He entered political life 
in 1854 as a deputy to the Cortes. Ten years later, 
while holding the position of Colonial Secretary of 
State, he proposed the abolition of the slave trade 
in Spanish colonies. During the uncertain period of 
the dethronement of Isabella, the rise of the Repub- 
lie, and the reign of Amadeo, Canovas was out of 
publie life, but when the restoration of 1874 
took place he was called to the Cabinet, and 
became the most influential minister of Alfonso 
XII. In 1881 he went out of power and 
was succeeded by Sagasta; three years later the 
Liberals went out, and Canovas returned to the 
head of the Ministry, only to be again thrown 
out a year later. Since that time, until last week, 
Sagasta succeeded in holding his post in the face of 
apparently insoluble difficulties. On a previous 
accession to the office of Premier, Canovas said : 


_“ We do not come to interrupt or change, but we 


simply intepd to continue, the history of Spain.” 


These words are significant of the temper of a 
statesman who, although conservative by nature 
3 and as a matter of conviction, is in no sense reac- 
tionary. He is not less a constitutionalist than his 
‘great rival; not less a believer in liberty, order, and 
‘stable progress. The two statesmen have been of 


invaluable service in teaching Spain that two oppos- 
ing parties can keep within constitutional limits of 
discussion and legislation, and that to oppose a 


ministry is not to oppose a government. 
* * 


We commented last week on the practical surren- 
der by the Conservative Ministry of the legislation 
of the session. It becomes more and more apparent 
that the Cabinet is passing through a stage of 
demoralization from which it can only recover by 
reconstruction. The conspicuous lack in the Min- 
istry has been the lack of political sagacity. Rely- 
ing on the strength of the majority, and disregard- 
ing the sensitiveness of English opinion on such 
matters as the temperance question, the Ministry 
attempted to push through simultaneously the 
License bill, the Irish Land Purchase bill, and the 
Welsh Tithes bill. Each of these bills provoked a 
different set of antagonists, and aroused opposition 
even within the Conservative ranks. The attempt 
to carry them all forward at once betrayed a great 
lack of political sagacity. Lord Salisbury attempt- 
ed to hold his ground by proposing a change in the 
traditional order of the House, under which every 
bill not passed by the close of the session dies by 
reason of that fact. Lord Salisbury proposed to 
treat the successive sessions as a single parliament, 
in so far that a bill could be taken up at the next 
session precisely where it was left at this session. 
There were advantages in this plan which many of 
the Liberals were not slow to perceive; but they 
were not willing to lend Lord Salisbury their aid in 
extricating himself from the dilemma in which the 
Cabinet found itself, and the proposal was there- 
fore rejected. The Land Purchase bill antagonized 
many of the Conservative English and Scotch tax- 
payers by reason of the great burden its passage 
would have imposed upon them; the licensing 
clause aroused the bitter resentment of all classes 
of temperance people; while the Welsh Tithes bill 
failed to satisfy the Dissenters, and so to remove a 
long-standing grievance, and at the same time was 
very distasteful to a large body of Church people. 
In a word, the Ministry, in failing to satisfy its 
friends, has played into the hands of its enemies, 
and adjournment is the only recourse left after a 
session marked only by conspicuous failures. 


In addition to these misfortunes, the Conserva- 
tives have suffered a disastrous defeat at the bye- 
election held last week at Barrow-in-Furness. The 
result of this election, in connection with recent 
events, has been looked for with great interest as 
affording an indication of the probable result of a 
general election. The Liberals hardly hoped to 
return their candidate; their utmost hope was to 
reduce the Conservative majority. To the surprise 
of both parties, the Liberals carried the day, 
and the Ministry has received another and very 
serious blow, which its declining prestige and 
strength can with difficulty withstand. The story 
of the election is interesting and significant. The 
member from Barrow, Mr. Caine, was first a Glad- 
stonian and later a Liberal-Unionist. As a Union- 
ist he was elected in 1886. He is a man of distinct 
ability and force, and a strong adherent of the tem- 
perance cause. Joining the Conservatives on the 
Home Rule question, he supported the Ministry 
until the License Compensation bill drove him back 
into the Liberal ranks, his abhorrence of that sop 
to the liquor interest proving stronger than his dis- 
trust of Home Rule. These changes in his attitude 
made him feel that his constituents ought to have 
a chance to approve or condemn his present posi- 
tion. He accordingly resigned his seat in the 
House of Commons, and offered himself for re- 


election. The test of public opinion was pecul- 
iarly free from those elements of passion which 
often obscure an issue; for while Mr. Caine had 
deserted the Liberal ranks, he had treated his for- 
mer associates with uncommon courtesy, and his 
motives and spirit were above suspicion. In spite 
of these favorable circumstances, his constituents 
refused to renominate him, and, at the risk of elect- 
ing a Tory by putting up a third candidate, they 
put a pronounced Gladstonian in the field, and not 
only elected him, but left Mr. Caine at the foot of 
the list; a result which has created no small alarm 
among other seceding Liberals, upon whom their 
constituencies have not yet had a chance to pro- 
nounce judgment. 


* 
* 


Lord Salisbury’s failure in home polities em- 
phasizes his decided success in dealing with foreign 
relations. It is a long time since any English 
Minister has succeeded in giving so distinct an im- 
pression of strength abroad and of securing such 
general support for his measures athome. If Glad- 
stone had proposed the surrender of Heligoland, 
there would have been a storm of indignation, but 
Lord Salisbury has succeeded in doing what no 
Liberal could have done; he has parted with a bit 
of territory which English sentiment prized very 
highly, and he has persuaded the English people 
that they have gained rather than lost by the 
bargain. We believe the surrender of Heligoland 
to have been a thoroughly sensible piece of stater- 
manship. But national pride is often exceedingly 
irrational, and national pride had fastened upon 
Heligoland with something of the feeling with which 
it has fastened upon Gibraltar. Lord Salisbury 
has, however, persuaded the English people that in 
exchanging Heligoland for the protectorate of Zan- 
zibar they have been really the gainers. The con- 
trol of Zanzibar, in view of the English situation in 
India, as well as of the contest for territory going 
on in Africa, is a matter of great importance from 
every point of view. The French are trying to 
make something for themselves out of this transac- 
tion. They object te the surrender of Heligoland 
on general principles; they do not like English in- 
fluence in Zanzibar, and they are endeavoring to 
turn the situation to account by using the present 
disturbances in Newfoundland as a leverage with 
which to secure some advantage for themselves from 
Lord Salisbury. 


* 
* 


The Lodge election bill has passed the House of 
Representatives by the small majority of six. The 
two Southern Republicans voted against it, and it is 
generally believed that other Republicans would 
have joined them had not a Republican caucus 
made the bill a distinctively party measure. How 
far, in such cases, the individual Representative is 
to submit his personal judgment to that of his asso- 
ciates is often a difficult question. Party govern- 
ment is impossible without a considerable concession 
of individual opinion to party judgment; and 
France affords quite as striking an evidence of the 
evils of excessive individualism in a representative 
government as do England and America of the 
evils of what is sometimes called caucus dictation. 
But the facts that the Lodge election bill was car- 
ried by so small a majority, that it was opposed by, 
we believe, the only Republican representatives from 
the South, for the benefit of which section it was 
especially supposed to be framed, and that in the 
debate only one Representative was bold enough 
to declare that he wished to see it operate in his 
own district, constitute very serious and, in our 
judgment, fatal objections to the measure. This 
bill reverses what has been the practice of the 
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Government from its foundation. If it is not a 
blow at local self-government, which De Tocqueville 
has shown to be the corner-stone of American 
democracy, it is certainly a serious departure there- 
from. It tends to a centralization of power in a 
respect in which centralization of power is shown 
by the history of France to be dangerous to 
free government. The evils which it proposes 
to cure are local, sporadic, and gradually dis- 
appearing under the influence of education and 
enlightened public sentiment; the evil which it 
threatens to produce is National, permanent, and 
likely to grow with the growth of the Nation. Such 
a change ought not to be driven through Congress 
before there has been any time for the people to 
discuss it, or any opportunity for them to express 
their views upon it by the customary methods of a 
freecommonwealth. The bill may be good politics ; 
but even that is byno meanssure. It may increase 
the Republican votes in the South; it may also 
produce a reaction azainst the Republican party in 
the North. And it remains to be seen which effect 
will overbalance the other. The bill now goes to 
the Senate, where it is to be hoped the discussion 
of it will be sufficiently prolonged and thorough to 
give the country an opportunity both to inform itself 
concerning the measure and to give expression to 
its judgment. 

We are not sorry that the liquor dealers have 
made haste to flood the State of Kansas with whisky 
and beer, in bottles and flasks of various dimen- 
sions, under the protection of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in what is known as 
the “original package case.” We are not sorry, 
because nothing could be more effectual to arouse 
a vigorous public sentiment against the liquor 
dealers and all their ways. We have doubted, and 
we do doubt, the right of one State, or even one 
county or township, to interfere with the use or 
sale of articles of food or drink in another State, 
another county, or another township. Strong be- 
lievers in local self-government, we are decidedly 
of the opinion that the regulation of the liquor 
traffic should be left to the people of the locality. 
We admit, however, the possibility of question upon 
this point; but there can be no question whatever 
as to the right of a people in any given locality to 
prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquors, and close 
absolutely the saloon. This is a local option which 
is indubitable, and the attempt of the brewers and 
distillers in the vicinity of Kansas to override the 
people of that State, and force a liquor traffic 
upon them despite their protests, will unite, not only 
the temperance men, but all true believers in 
democratic institutions, in the defense of the peo- 
ple of that State, and of every other State, against 
such an incursion of their territory and invasion 
of their rights. The House of Representatives 
ought immediately to pass the Senate bill giving 
to every State the same power over the sales of 
articles imported from other States as over the 
same articles manufactured within its own borders. 


* 


There are several reasons why, in our judgment, 
the clergy should not take an active part in politi- 
cal organization ; even if it be dubbed non-partisan. 
They are not often skillful organizers of practical 
movements. Their function is to teach truth, not 
to conduct affairs ; and while occasionally the same 
man is equally good at both, more frequently the 
man who drops the first function to undertake the 
second drops a higher for a lower office, and he 
who undertakes to fulfill both fulfills neither. The 
American people are jealous of the interference of 
the clergy in political administration. The attempt 
to carry on the State by the Church has been very 
thoroughly tried in the Old World, and the success 
of the experiment has not been such as to encour- 
age a repetition of it in the New World. Cardi- 
mals have not purified statecraft in France, nor 
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have bishops sanctified the House of Lords in Eng- 
land. Ministers are but men, and when they drop 
the vantage ground which their profession gives 
them for quiet and unselfish reflection, and enter the 
environment of other men, they become much like 
them. If the minister goes into politics, he is certain 
to take concern for his Church with him, and then the 
question often stares him in the face between service 
of the Church or the State, the two not infrequently 
seeming to present conflicting claims upon him. 
So long as the minister identifies himself with no 
one party, he can exercise a wholesome influence 
upon all parties; and it is at least as important to 
promote higher standards of honor and truth in all 
party organizations as to contribute to a victory of 
one organization over another, even though one of 
those organizations be as corrupt as many of us 
think Tammany is. To apply these principles in 
one specific case, we are not sorry that Bishop 
Potter and Dr. Parkhurst, having done something 
to arouse a public and non-partisan interest in a 
movement to purify municipal politics by the for- 
mation of an independent citizens’ movement for 
that purpose, have gone to Europe ; and we shall not 
be sorry if the usual ecclesiastical vacation deprives 
this movement of the active participation of other 
clergymen in it. If there is not interest enough in 
the laymen to give the movement success, the pres- 
ence of the clergy will not redeem it from failure. 
The New York “ Herald” publishes a cable dis- 
patch from Rome, to the effect that the Pope has 
confirmed the action of Archbishop Corrigan ig“the 
case of Dr. Burtsell of tais city, and that the latter 
will be removed from the Church of the Epiphany 
to a country parish, as penalty for his supposed 
ecclesiastical offense. As we understand the facts 
of the case, they are briefly these: Dr. Burteell, 
who is a prominent Roman Catholic priest, and a 
recognized authority within the Church on ecclesias- 
tical law, was, and is, personally a friend of Father 
McGlynn, and in the trial of a suit before one of 
the civil courts, for the purpose of compelling the 
trustees of Calvary Cemetery to allow the burial 
within its consecrated ground of a Mr. John 
McGuire, who was a member of the Anti-Poverty 
Society and an attendant upon its meetings, Dr. 
Burtsell testified that the bishops and clergy of 
the Roman Catholic Church had no right to exer- 
cise control of the political opinions of their parish- 
ioners, for attendance at Anti-Poverty meetings 
was not an offense against the law of the Church ; 
eaving the conclusion to be deduced that Mr. Mc- 
Guire’s family had a right to insist upon the in 
ment which the Archbishop was attempting to pre- 
vent. It is for this testimony, specifically, and for 
his generally friendly attitude toward Father Mc- 
Glynn, that Dr. Burtsell has been condemned first 
by the Archbishop, then by the Propaganda, and 
now finally by the Pope himself. If this is a cor- 
rect statement of the facts—and we believe it to be 
colorless and impartial—the decision of the Pope is 
practically notice to every priest that he must not 
have nor express opinions on ecclesiastical law con- 
trary to those which are entertained by his eccle- 
siastical superior, or, if he does, it will be at his 
peril. To liberal Catholics this decision is one 
whose significance it is not easy to overestimate. 


* * 
* 


One of the blessings of American States’ rights is 
the opportunity it has given us to try innumerable 
governmental experiments which must have re- 
mained forever untried if the States which were 
ready for them had had to wait until the whole 
Nation was ready. The admission of Wyoming 
gains an exceptional interest from this fact. Ever 
since 1869 it has had woman’s suffrage, and the 
convention last year which drafted the constitution 
under which its application for Statehood was made 
voted unanimously in favor of embodying the prin- 
ciple of political equality. In the “Fortnightly 
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Review,” a short time ago, the Hon. Horace 
Plunket presented an entertaining account of the 
history of the Wyoming experiment. Singularly 
enough, it was adopted by a Legislature of which 
every member was a Democrat, and most of them 
Democrats from the South. Its adoption was not 
due to the advanced views of the legislators. The 
debate was jocose throughout, and the argument 
which carried the day was that the bill would be a 
famous advertisement forthe Territory. The legis- 
lators were right. Wyoming instantly gained a 
world-wide notoriety. For a while women served 
on the juries. Here they distinguished themselves 
by their severity, especially toward the keepers of 
saloons, brothels, and gambling-houses. Occasion- 
ally they broke down physically during a lengthy 
trial, but there was no failure in justice attributed 
to them. The jury law was declared unconstitu- 
tional, and in 1871 the Democrats attempted to 
overthrow the suffrage law, but the Governor 
interposed his veto. Since that date the institu- 
tion has come to be generally accepted by the 
whole body of the citizens. The writer of the 
“Fortnightly ” article says that nearly eighty per 
cent. of the women exercise their voting privilege. 
As voters, they go by personal rather than party 
preferences. In local elections this fact is be- 
lieved to have had an influence wholly beneficial. 
* * 


Governer Nicholls, of Louisiana, has blocked the 
lottery amendment bill by returning it unsigned. 
His message is able and cogent. He declares that 
such a measure would disgrace the State, ruin 
its credit, and inflict on it shameful degradation. 
Nevertheless, this blocking process does not mean 
permanent defeat, nor did the willingness of 
the lottery company to have its fate decided 
by a preliminary election at which only the whites 
take part. The white voters in Louisiana pay prac- 
tically all of the taxes, and it is they who will be 
benefited by the tremendous bribe offered by the 
lottery company. This bribe amounts to $31,250,- 
000, or $300 for every white voter of the State. 
Victory is, therefore, certain to the lottery com- 
pany, unless Congress takes a hand in the fight. 
Every month the lottery company sells, approx- 
imately, $2,000,000 worth of tickets in States 
where lotteries are unlawful. It gives in prizes one 
million dollars. It has become the part of selfish 
wisdom for the State of Louisiana to permit its 
citizens to go on giving one dollar for two; but it is 
certainly stupendous folly for other States to per- 
mit their citizens to go on giving two dollars for one. 
There are bills before Congress now to cut off the 
mailing privileges of those who advertise, in States 
in which it is criminal, that they are engaged 
in this business. If it was the duty of Congress to 
protect the citizens of one State from being victim- 
ized by trusts in another State, it is certainly its duty 
to protect the people of one State from being victim. 
ized by a lottery in another State. Inter-State com- 
merce in lottery tickets is certainly infinitely worse 
than inter-State commerce in high priced sugar. 

* 


‘* When ex-Postmaster Hendrix, of Brooklyn, took charge 
of the office, twenty-four hours were required to examine 
the books and accounts of his predecessor. When he sur- 
rendered it yesterday to his successor, the transfer was com- 
pleted in two hours, and the inspectors in charge of the 
proceedings declared that in all their long experience they 
had never had so simple and easy a task. The chief trouble 
which they had to encounter was in the counting of a large 
amount of stamps. All the figures were balanced properly, 
and the condition of the establishment could be ascertained 
almost at a glance.”’ 


So says the New York “ Evening Post,” and the 
statement is a comment, that needs no interpreta- 
tion, on the system which compels the service to 
lose so admirable a postmaster, and put an inex- 
perienced officer in his place, for no other reason 
than that Mr. Hendrix is a Democrat, and the office 
belongs to the Republicans. Mr. Collins may make 
as good a postmaster; he could hardly make a 
better one. But why should the service lose the 
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advantage of the proved experience and the attested 
fidelity of the one officer, and suffer the neceseary 
inconveniences attendant upon the training of a suc- 
cessor? Mr. Collins's views on the McKinley tariff 
or the Lodge election bill have as little relation to 
his fitness for the duties of his new office as his 
opinion respecting the relative advantage of the 
Edison and the Westinghouse systems of electric 
lighting, or his views concerning the revision of 


the Westminster Confession. 


* * 


Our readers may remember that some time ago 
it was widely reported that Herbert F. Beecher, a 
son of Henry Ward Beecher, and a customs officer 
on the Pacific Coast, had been indicted for frauds 
in connection with his department. He was re- 
moved almost immediately after the inauguration 
of President Harrison, and though he was immedi- 
ately appointed by a steamship company to the 
command of a steamer on the Pacific Coast, where 
he was well known, and where the charges against 
him were believed to be absolutely groundless, in 
the interior and in the East there was, naturally 
enough, a suspicion thatall was not right. After 
nearly four years’ delay, during which time Captain 
Beecher has been vainly insisting on a speedy trial, 
the case has come before a jury, and the jury have 
rendered a verdict of acquittal without leaving their 
seats, and without hearing any evidence for the 
defense. This instant acquittal, based on the testi- 
mony of the witnesses introduced by the prosecu- 
tion, is sufficiently significant, but it is by no means 
the most significant incident connected with this 
extraordinary case. The prosecuting attorney (not 
the one under whose administration the indictment 
was found) called all the witnesses whose names 
were indorsed on the back of the indictment 
as having given the testimony on which the 
indictment was founded, and they not only testified, 
without exception, that they knew nothing whatever 
against Mr. Beecher, but every one of them testi- 
fied, under oath, that he had never been summoned 
before the Grand Jury. There appears good rea- 
son to believe that Captain Beecher’s whole offense 
was that he made it hot for wealthy and influential 
smugylers, and that the prosecution was a contriv- 
ance to get rid of an inconveniently incorruptible 
official. An investigation of the proceedings of 
the previous prosecuting attorney would now be in 
order. Meanwhile every paper which gave circu- 
lation to the original report of the indictment ought 
to give at least equal prominence to Mr. Beecher’s 
complete justification in the extraordinary end of 
the proceedings against him. 


* 


GENERAL News.—The Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture has passed the West End elevated road bill. 
Our Boston correspondent commented last week on 
the lobbying and scandal connected with the bill. 
Attorney-General Tabor has written an opinion 
that no provision of law authorizes the expenditure 
of any money by the counties of this State for the 
expenses of a special election to pass upon the pro- 
hibition amendment to the Constitution, which the 
last Legislature ordered to be submitted to the 
people on the second Tuesday of April next. 
Further legislation, he says, will be necessary before 
such an election can be held. From Zanzibar 
comes the news that Dr. Peters (who has been 
killed and revivified so many times in the cable dis- 
patches) is near the coast. After hard fighting in 
Ugogo, he subdued the hostiles and hoisted the 
German flag at Mewanda. The Hawaiian Min- 
istry has resigned, and King Kalakaua has 
appointed another. Further French incursions 
on the rights of Newfoundland fishermen are re- 
ported. Haverhill, Mass., has celebrated the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its settlement. 
Four men have been convicted and sentenced 


to imprisonment for eighteen months for com- 
plicity in the Jersey City election frauds. 


Very 
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serious damage has befallen the city of Fargo, 
North Dakota, from a cyclone; eight persons were 
killed, many injured, and much property destroyed. 
It is reported that the new Chinese Minister 
at Washington has stated that, if the exclusion of 
Chinese from this country is continued, the Govern- 
ment of China will take similar action in regard to 
American residents of that country. 


BY THE WAY. 


OW much of what is best and pleasantest in 
life comes to us by the way! We form great 
plans and set about great achievements, and when 
we have come to the hour of realization we discover 
that the personal reward has come mainly by the 
way. The applause of which we dreamed, the 
fame for which we hoped, bring us small satisfac- 
tion; the joy of the work was largely in the doing 
of it, and was taken in the long days of toil and the 
brief times of rest which were part of the great 
undertaking. To the young man or woman looking 
forward from the height of the Commencement 
stage, life seems to be an artistic whole, something 
that can be completely shaped by the will and 
wrought out with perfection of detail in the repose 
and silence of the workshop. In that glowing hour 
the career of a great man seems so symmetrical, so 
rounded, so complete, that it seems to be a veritable 
work of art, thought out and executed without hin- 
drance and with the co-operation of all the great 
forces. Nights of rest and days of work, uninter- 
rupted and cumulative, with bursts of applause 
widening and deepening as the years go by, with 
fame adding note after note to her hymn of praise 
—is not this the dream of young ambition as it sur- 
veys the field for the last time from the place of 
preparation 

The ideal is not an ignoble one, but it falls far 
short of the great reality in range and effort. 
There is an artistic harmony in a great life, but it 
is not a conscious beauty deliberately evoked by a 
free hand bent only on the illustration of its skill ; 
it is a beauty born of pain, self-sacrifice, and 
arduous surrender to the stern conditions of moral 
success. A bit of fancy lightly inspires the singer, 
and as lightly borrows the wings of verse; a great 
vision of the imagination demands years and 
agonies. A bit of verse, such as serves for the 
small currency of poetry, runs off the pen on a con- 
venient scrap of paper; a great poem involves a 
deep movement of human life—something vast, 
profound, mysterious. A great life is a work of 
art of that noble order in which a*man surrenders 
himself to the creative impulse, and becomes the 
instrument of a mightier thought and passion 
than he consciously originates. There is a deep 
sense in which we make our careers, but there 
is a deeper sense in which our careers are made 
for us. The greater the man, the greater the in- 
fluences that play upon him and center in him; it 
is more a question of what he shall receive than of 
what he shall do. It is no well-appointed atelier, 
barred against intrusion, enfolded in silence, in 
which his life-work is done; in the great arena of 
the world, jostled by crowds, beaten upon by storms, 
broken in upon by all manner of interruptions, the 
task must be accomplished. The artist does not 
stand apart from his work, surveying its progress 
from hour to hour, and with a skillful hand bringing 
his thought in ever clearer view; the work is done 
not by but upon the artist ; his aspiring soul, passion- 
ate heart, and eager mind are the substance upon 
which the tools of the graver work. Death and care, 
disease and poverty,do not wait afar off, awed by 
greatness and enthralled by genius; the door is 
always open to them, and they are often familiar 
companions. The work of a great life is always 
accomplished with toil, self-sacrifice, and with in- 
cessant intrusions from without; it is often accom- 
plished amid bitter sorrows and under the pressure 
of relentless misfortune. 
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Yet these things, that break in upon the artistic 
mood and play havoe with the artistic poise, make 
the life- work immeasurably nobler and richer ; the 
reality differs from the ideal of youth in being 
vaster, and therefore more difficult and painful of 
attainment. The easy achievement, always well in 
hand and executed in the quiet of reposeful hours, 
gives place to the sublime accomplishment wrought 
out amid the uproar of the world and under the 
pressure of the sorrow and anguish which are a 
part of every human lot. The toil is intense, pro- 
longed, and painful because it is to be imperishable ; 
there is a divine element in it, and the work takes 
on a form of immortality. The little time which 
falls to the artist here is inadequate to the great- 
ness of his task; the applause, small or great, 
which accompanies his toil is but a momentary and 
imperfect recognition of what has been done with 
strength and beauty. It is pleasant when men see, 
but the real satisfaction is the consciousness that 
something worthy of being seen has been accom- 
plished. The rewards of great living are not ex- 
ternal things, withheld until the crowning hour of 
success arrives ; they come by the way, in the con- 
sciousness of growing power and worth, of duties 
nobly met and work thoroughly done. To the true 
artist, working always with God in humility and 
purity, all life is a reward and every day brings a 
deeper satisfaction. Joy and peace are by the 
way. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Bb son thoughtful reader of the two articles on 

another page upon this subject, furnished by 
persons who suppose themselves to be taking oppo- 
site sides, will be struck by the fact that their 
agreement is quite as fundamental as their differ- 
ence. They are both agreed that it is not enough 
to give to boys and girls a merely intellectual edu- 
cation ; that itis indispensable to teach them the 
rules of right conduct, the principles of ethies. 
This is a great advance on the opinions until re- 
cently quite generally entertained, and on the prac- 
tice still in many sections maintained in our pub- 
lic schools. As an ardent believer in the introduc- 
tion of moral and religious training into our public 
school system, we should be quite content if in five 
years’ time we could see the position of our secular- 
ist correspondent generally accepted in this country 
and our system of public education conformed 
thereto. The advance over past opinions and pres- 
ent practices would be very great, and, if we are 
correct in our opinion, all that would be necessary 
to a complete education would follow by a logical 
necessity. 

For, whatever may be thought of some of the 
positions of our other correspondent, we cannot 
doubt that he is right in insisting that education to 
equip a boy or girl for life must furnish, not only 
information about right conduct, but motives to 
right conduct. The school must train as well as 
instruct; its objective point must be, not merely 
knowledge, but character, and knowledge chiefly as 
a means of developing character. To accomplish 
this, the teacher must not be content with merely 
furnishing empirically rules of right conduct; he 
must be able to imbue the mind with principles, to 
answer the question why one course of conduct is 
right and the other wrong. The teacher says to 
the boy, You must not swear. Why may [ not 
swear? Tothat question the answer may be ready. 
And all answers fall into one of three categories. 
He may say, Because I forbid it, and if you dis- 
obey I shall punish you. This is the religion of 
authority. Or, Because swearing is i:jarious to 
society, and consequently will bring you into disre- 
pute—a social penalty. This is the religion of con- 
sequences. Or, Because reverence to God is right, 
and irreverence to God is wrong; because He is 
good and true, and all good and true natures rever- 
ence whatever is good and true. This is the relig- 
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ion of conscience. One answer finds the source of 
moral obligation in human authority, one in conse- 
quences of conduct, one in the voice of the univer- 
sal conscience, a divine Jaw interpreted by the 
moral sense. One of these answers is as truly an 
answer of religion as the other. Which is the 
right answer we do not here consider ; only this, 
that right conduct cannot be intelligently taught 
without giving to the inquirer one or the other of 
these answers—that is, teaching a kind of religion. 
The motive to right conduct cannot be furnished 
without either the appeal to authority and immedi- 
ate penalty, or the appeal to society and the re- 
moter penalty, or the appeal to conscience and the 
self-adjusted reward and penalty awarded by con- 
science when it is awakened. 

The first function of education is to awaken con- 
science, and he who undertakes to awaken conscience 
will find it necessary to assume that the soul is respon- 
sible to a righteous Law-giver. But we should be 
quite contented to secure a general agreement that 
the conscience is to be awakened and instructed by 
means of our public systems of education, and leave 
the question of How? to be determined by experi- 
ment. We have no doubt what the eventual result 
would be. 


NOT A PESSIMIST. 


Hawley and the New York ‘“'Trib- 
une” are wholly mistaken in classing Bishop 
Potter with the pessimists. The country is in 
equal danger from the optimist who thinks there 
are no dangers to be confronted, and. from the 
pessimist who thinks there are no forces adequate 
for the battle. The man whom the country pre- 
eminently needs is the man who sees clearly that 
there is a danger, and has hope and faith in the 
popular conscience, and blows a bugle blast to sum- 
mon the Nation to the battle. It was not the optimist 
who believed there would be no civil war, nor the 
pessimist who believed that the Nation had no 
power to coerce a State, who won the campaign for 
liberty and union. That battle was won by men 
of the same soldier-like qualities as those which 
Bishop Potter has displayed—men who clearly per- 
ceived the reality and the seriousness of the peril, 
but who had both the faith and the courage to 
summon the Nation to meet the crisis and conquer 
the enemy. 


Dr. Abbott sails this week for England, and will 


devote his vacation to that country. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Who has not looked on with admiration to see the 
amount of pleasure which practiced observers manage 
to derive from the commonest objects in nature ? Mr. 
Thoreau portrays so vividly the toothsomeness of apples 
left hanging on a sour apple tree till midwinter, that 
we are persuaded we shall never know the purest gas- 
tronomic delight til! we have eaten them. Sour, as I 
remember it, the apples must be—native fruit ; they 
must have frozen and thawed a half-dozen times, and 
we must come upon them inthe midst of a winter tramp 
through the fields. These conditions fulfilled, no apples 
ever tasted half so good. Mr. Burroughs has recently 
delighted the readers of The Christian Union with 
his account of a morning in the depths of the forest, 
watching the shy revelations which the forest denizens 
make of themselves in the presence of one who can 
lie stillenough not to be observed. I doubt, however, 
whether this is the true explanation of the case. They 
are sharp-eyed enough to see him, but they know their 
man ; their fine instinct tells them that he is a friend. 
Some.of my readers will remember what a world of 
entertainment M. Alphonse Karr succeeded in getting 
out of his journey around his garden, and our young 
friends who are intent upon practice in their reading of 
French cannot do better than to overhaul the books in 
the paternal library, and pull down that fascinating 
but now half-forgotten volume, “ Voyage autour de 


mon jardin.” 


* 


The Spectator has recently had a visit from one of 
these lovers of nature, and has had it borne in upon him 
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afresh what a rich world lies about us for those whose 
eyes are open. “Hold the horses,” my friend cried, 
“ for a moment,” and was off to investigate a glint of 
yellow which he discerned a field or two in the distance. 
‘“‘ There,” he cried, returning triumphant with a bunch 
of blossoms in his hand, “I never saw that flower in 
these parts before.” The meanest plant that grows 
has something for such men. “ Taste that,” he said, 
handing me a tiny spray from a pretty little weed that 
grew in the wall. “It has no taste,” I replied, after 
trying it awhile. “Spit it out, then,” was the answer. 
But now appeared the joke, for a sharp, peppery sen- 
sation in the mouth appeared about this time, and the 
more the effort was made to “spit it out” the more it 
was determined to stay. 

This thought of the variety of resource available to 
the initiated in the natural world suggests an incident 
that happened at a dinner-table where the Spectator 
had the fortune to be present a few days ago. Refer- 
ence had been made to a favorite dog, the property of 
one of the company, whereupon the host said to one of the 
guests, “ Tell us the best dog story you remember to 
have heard.” Here followed certainly the liveliest, if 
not the profoundest, turn which the conversation took 
that evening. Everybody had his or her story of 
curious habit or remarkable intelligence in animals, and 
yet everybody was doubtless sure, as was the Spectator, 
that he could recall not more than one in a score of 
the incidents he had heard, and might easily have 
retained in his memory. Two of these stories will 
bear publishing, as they occurred in “ our town,” and 


are believed to be authentic. 


* * 
* 


Can any one match the following as an instance of 
canine intelligence ? A party of children had spent 
the forenoon in a huckleberry pasture, picking that 
most bucolic of all fruits. A dog belonging to a Mr. 
Prindle, father of one of the children, had been with 
them. (If he was like a dog I know, he had hunted 
out a patch of blackberries, and had gone into business, 
picking and eating, on his own account.) Upon their 
reaching home, it appeared that the Prindle girl had 
lost her pocket handkerchief. The dog, being a re- 
markable animal, and up to such tricks, was sent back 
to find it. He came home after a while, dispirited and 
without the missing article. As it would never do to 
allow a precedent like this to become established, the 
owner went back with the animal to the field, and 
waited to see that he properly performed his task. He 
was at first reluctant, and sat on his haunches for sey- 
eral minutes in a state of evident mental dejection. 
Suddenly he started up, all alert, with the air of hav- 
ing solved the problem, and what he did was this: 
He took his position a rod or so from the outside wall, 
and made a swift circuit of the entire field, keeping 
that distance from its boundaries. Returning to his 
starting-point, he took a new course a rod or two in- 
side his former oné, and surrounded the field again as 
before. His next course was at the same distance in- 
side that, and so he kept on, till, as must in time in- 
evitably happen, he found the handkerchief, and gave 
it to his master. 

I have to confess that there is an element of tradi- 
tion about the story of Mr. Prindle’s dog, in this re- 
spect, that it belocged to a former generation, and that, 
while my informant—himself of that generation, and 
acquainted with both master and dog—held it as an 
unquestionab'e fact, I cannot now absolutely verify it. 
This is not true of the owl story, which is a story of 
to-day, and can be had at first hand by anybody who 
cares to take the trouble. The home of these owls 
has been from immemorial time in an aged elm that 
graces the front yard of one of the old mansions in our 
town. Two hundred years is the period of life assigned 
to this tree, and perhaps not without reason, for I have 
never seen so venerible looking an elm, with the single 
exception of that preserved so tenderly and so long on 
Boston Common. In a hollow caused by the breaking 
off of a large limb, the owls have taken up their abode. 
Three winters ago some squirrels took possession of the 
same tree, aud waged continual war with the owls. 
The latter maintained their rights, and the contest was 
hotly carried on, until at last, incautiously, the owls 
took a fancy to spend the day out a-visiting. The 
squirrels seized their opportunity, and stopped the hole 
full of sticks, twigs, and even branches of considerable 
size, which they drove in so firmly that all the storms 
of the succeeding winter did not dislodge them. For 
that year, .ben, the owls gave it up, and made their 
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home elsewhere, but they are back at this present writ- 
ing, and matters are going on as of old. 
* 
. * 

The Yankee is the proverbial guesser, but skill in 
interrogatory is not confined to him. Have any of the 
Spectator’s readers ever joined a party of bright 
Southern or Middle States folks in that game variously 
known as “ Twenty Questions,” “ Yes, No, and I Don’t 
Know,” and “Clumps”? If so, they must have been 
surprised at the quickness and shrewdness with which 
the questioners ran their quarry to earth. The game 
is a very simple one, the players being divided into 
two parties, representatives from each of which go out 
together and agree upon some word or object. Return- 
ing, they are subjected to a cross-fire of questions, each 
being turned over to the tender mercies of the other’s 
party, and required to answer simply, “ Yes,” “ No,” 
or “I don’t know,” to each question. Here are two or 
three things selected in a party which the Spectator 
had the pleasure of joining a short time ago in the 
beautiful Mount Pocono region of Pennsylvania: The 
first ray of the sun that fell on the first picture painted 
by Raphael ; the dot over the first i on the first page 
of “ Ben-Hur ;” a piece of buff cloth partly torn from 
a coat belonging to George Washington and now hang- 
ing inthe National Museum at Washington ; the reflec- 
tion of the first rainbow that ever fell on the waters of 
the Arctic Ocean ; the first cocoanut seen to fall from 
a tree on the Congo River by awhite man. A fusillade 
of questions in each of these cases soon narrowed 
down the inquiry so that hardly one remained un- 
answered after fifteen minutes’ trial. This pleasant 
Pocono region, by the way, is not as well known as it 
should be to summer seekers for health and recreation. 
Not so ambitious or grand in scenery as the Catskills, 
nor as wild as the Adirondacks, it is still rich in natural 
beauty, is within four hours of New York by rail, and 
is as yet comparatively unspoiled by the incursions 
of hordes of rest-seekers. Trout-fishing, walks and 
drives in great variety and abounding in picturesque- 
ness, cordial and homelike treatment, possible excur- 
sions to quaint Moravian and Pennsylvania Dutch 
communities, a table really extraordinary in its excel- 
lence and abundance—such were some of the pleasant 
things that this Spectator, at least, found in one spot 
in that locality. 


NOTES FROM WILLIAMS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


HE natural beauty of Williamstown grows riper 
every year. Those who have long been familiar 
with its broad, shaded street and its encircling hills 
note on each return a fuller and more harmonious 
loveliness ; the charm of ripening years, and of a con- 
sistent endeavor to bring the things which man has 
made into harmony with the things of nature. All 
things considered, Williamstown is to-day probably the 
most beautiful village in the country. All that the 
College has done of late years has been in keeping with 
the place, and each new building adds something to the 
completeness and impressiveness of the village. One 
of the most interesting features of the present Com- 
mencement season was the dedication of the Hopkins 
Memorial, of which an illustration was given in the 
College Number of The Christian Union. The new 
structure stands on the main street, opposite the gym- 
nasium, and is a very harmonious and striking piece of 
architecture. It is to be used for instruction and ex- 
ecutive work, and has been planned with great skill and 
intelligence. Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson presented the 
building to the College in a characteristically clear, 
concise, and effective address ; a model of brevity, com- 
prehensiveness, and intelligent statement. Dr. Carter, 
in accepting the noble gift, aptly recounted the ends 
which ought to be served by a structure which is to 
bear the name of Dr. Hopkins. Professor Russell gave 
a very clear and interesting account of Dr. Hopkins’s 
conception of college education ; and Mr. Horace E. 
Seudder, in the principal address of the occasion, after 
a brief and felicitous characterization of the old Puritan 
college, indicated the channels along which the old-time 
moral earnestness. still flows, and set forth the ultimate 
ends of college training. Dr. Gladden wrote a dedi- 
eatory hymn for the occasion, and Dr. J. H. Denison’s 
“Scholar’s Hymn” was very appropriately made a part 
of the programme, which was fittingly ended by the 
singing of Luther’s noble “Ein feste burg ist unser 


Gott.” 


The social side of college life gains the ascendency at 
Commencement, and only a cynic would find in that 
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fact occasion for grumbling. The nervous strain inci- 
dent to unbroken festivity is a little severe, but who can 
measure in cold blood a little waste of nerve tissue in 
exchange for so much pleasure, far such charming pict- 
ures of youth and gayety ! There were the usual pub- 
lie functions : the sermon before the Mills Theological 
Society on Sunday morning, by the Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston ; the baccalaureate, by Dr. Carter, 
in the afternoon ; the address before the Adelphic 
Union, by Hamilton W. Mabie, on “ Literature as an 
International Influence,” on Monday evening; the 
meeting of the Alumni and the dedication of the Hop- 
kins Memorial on Tuesday, and the time-honored Com- 
mencement exercises on Wednesday. These grave 
traditional features of the season were, so to speak, 
bordered and fringed with reunions, spreads, prome- 
nades, and all manner of public and private'festivities. 
Commencement is the apotheosis of youth ; the climax 
of the college life. Who shall begrudge the flowers 
that bloom and the beauty that smiles on that brief 
and fleeting holiday? For most of the graduates 
honest work lies behind ; for all, care, uncertainty, and 
prolonged toil lie in wait. Life will bring no other 
moment quite so free from shadows, so full of young 
ambition, so golden with anticipation and promise. 


The student life at Williams is one of the most at- 
tractive features of the College, and one of the best. 
One must travel far to find a more manly, courteous, 
- and well-mannered set of college men. These qualities 
are nowhere seen to better advantage than in the enter- 
tainments given by the students ; the part of host is an 
exacting one, and the manner of discharging the duties 
of hospitality reveals the instinct for courtesy and 
good manners. For some men the social influence of 
student life counts for more than the work in the class- 
room ; for all it is a very important element of under- 
graduate life. There are certain impulses which are 
rarely powerful save as they are fostered by the stu- 
dents themselves. It will be found that when, as fre- 
quently happens, a group of men who were contem- 
poraries in college achieve distinction as scholars or 
writers, there existed between them in undergraduate 
days peculiar intimacy ; they shared a common intel- 
lectual impulse, and fostered certain common ambitions. 
A decided love of literature among a body of students 
will do more to develop the literary instinct and gift 
than the most thorough instruction in this depart- 
ment. The student life at Williams is generous, 
wholesome, and manly. 


Older men, unfamiliar with the changes of the last 
twenty-five years, are likely to be misled by the great 
advances in material comfort of all kinds, by the love 
of out-of-door games, and by the prominence given to 
social affairs in contemporary college life. Such observ- 
ers forget the general advance in comfort and social 
refinement throughout the whole country. The en- 
vironment of the student has kept pace with the change 
in the average home ; it is ampler in its appointments 
and more luxurious in its belongings because his home 
is more generously provided ; he spends more money 
because his father makes more. It is a great mistake 
to infer the decline of moral earnestness from increased 
attention to the refinements of life. Outing suits, devo- 
tion to tennis, and a general air of social well-being are 
entirely consistent with hard work and genuine serious- 
ness of purpose. These well-dressed and well-man- 
nered youths will send their representatives into the 
hardest mission fields ; they will be found shortly 
struggling with the appalling problems of city life 
among the very poor ; they will disclose not a whit less 
vigor of character and mind than their predecessors of 
forty years ago. A poor boy is as welcome at Williams 
as ever ; there is little, apparently, of that detestable 
spirit of caste which sometimes prevails among young 
men ; a man is valued for what he is rather than what he 
It is doubtful if the moral and religious life 
of the College was ever more earnest and genuine than 
to-day ; it has changed its form of manifestation only 
as the religious life everywhere has become less obtru- 
sive and professional, more vital and practical. Sound, 
vigorous, harmonious manhood is the ideal of the best 
class of students to-day : thorough scholarship, without 
pedantry ; deep earnestness, without conventional forms 
and phrases ; devotion to work, without neglect of the 
games and recreation which refresh and give tone to 
the whole man. It is a high ideal, and as often found 
at Williams as elsewhere ; an ideal somewhat differ- 
ent from that which obtained half a century ago, but 
different by reason of expansion, not by reason of low- 
ered standards. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
A SECULARIST VIEW. 
fe: “ American idea” recognizes a broad dis- 
tinction between morality and religion. The 
State is forever separated from institutions of religion, 
but it is the conserver of morality. The individual 
is permitted to profess any religion he choose, but not 
to practice any morality he choose. The State 
reserves to itself the right to regulate the conduct 
of the individuals who compose it, to declare what 
relations shall be moral, what immoral, and to pun- 
ish and restrain those who infringe its code of 
ethics. The State declares that a man shall not 
kill, shall not steal, shall be the husband of but one 
wife, and in a thousand ways regulates the conduct 
of its citizens in their relations one to another. 
This is morality—our relations to our fellow-creat- 
ures. But the State proposes to keep entirely aloof 
from religion. The American State is not Chris- 
tian, nor Jewish, nor Mohammedan, nor Pagan. 
The State does not require its citizens to be Chris- 
tians, Jews, Mohammedans, nor Pagans. The 
State regards these beliefs with indifference, and 
permits entire freedom to all in this matter, favor- 
ing none and opposing none. But the State re- 
quires all its citizens, of these various religious 
beliefs, to be moral, and will not permit religious 
belief, however conscientious, to interfere with its 
standard of morals. Religion, according to the 
American idea, consists, not primarily in con- 
duct, but in certain ideas and acts which are 
essentially extra-worldly in their bearing, being 
based upon man’s supposed relations to an extra- 
worldly power concerning which there is an in- 
finite variety of opinion, and concerning which 
the State has no belief, regarding such matters as 
out of its province. 

This distinction between religion, in which the 
State is noncommittal, and morality or conduct, in 
which the State has very decided opinions, has not 
been as sharply drawn in practice as the theory 
requires. It seems strange that in a State profess- 
ing to treat its citizens equally in the matter of 
religion, the book from which is drawn the religion 
of a numerous body of its citizens should be used as 
a manual of worship in schools for the people, sup- 
ported by taxing the entire body of citizens. This 
is a palpable invasion of the province which the 
State professes to leave to the individual conscience. 
If the religious book of one portion of the people 
is to be used by the State, the other portions may 
with justice claim that their books should also have 
State sanction. If the Christian has his Bible read 
as a religious book, not simply as literature, in 
the common schools, with equal justice may the 
Chinaman demand the reading of Confucius, the 
Turk the reading of the Koran, the Infidel the 
reading of the “ Mistakes of Moses,” and the Agnos- 
tic the reading of Spencer and Huxley. But the 
majority rules, it is said; and as these others are 
in a hopeless minority, the Bible should be used as 
the choice of the majority. No, in this matter the 
majority does not rale ; for it lives under a form of 
government which separates Church and State, and 
declares that a man shall not have an obnoxious 
religion forced upon him or his children, though he 
be in a minority of one. Moreover, our public 
school system should be put on a broad and endur- 
ing basis that shall avoid the dangers of controversy 
and of changing opinion in religious matters. 

The State furnishing a code of morals for its 
inhabitants, and punishing those who violate the 
code, it follows that the inhabitants ought to be 
instructed in the primary principles of the conduct 
which the community requires. Society, simply 
from motives of self-preservation, if from no other, 
must educate its children, for to allow them to 
grow up in ignorance is to imperil the State. It 
was formerly the theory that merely intellectual 
instruction was sufficient—that the pupil, having 
learned to read and write, would use these keys to 
unlock the storehouse of all other useful informa- 
tion. In many cases he will; but how much bet- 
ter if, in addition to the intellectual training, the 
plastic mind of youth be instilled with the princi- 
ples of right conduct, which is of so much more 
importance to happiness than intellectual acquire- 
ments! The State, requiring the observance of cer- 
tain regulations of morality, should furnish instruc- 
tion in the principles on which those regulations are 
based. And these principles are purely human, 
having to do simply with men’s relations with 
each other, and requiring no supernatural sanction. 
They have nothing to do with theology. They 
require no Bible, nor Koran, nor Zend-Avesta to 
inculeate them. They are simply the principles of 
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wholesome, happy, useful human life, educed from 
human experience. 

These principles are: Honesty, Purity, Helpful- 
ness. The community requires its members to 
observe these principles in the relations, for in- 
stance, of employer and employee, in which hon- 
esty is a necessity; of men and women, in which 
purity is necessary ; of parents and children, in 
which helpfulness is demanded. Children can 
sarely be taught these principles without touching 
distinctive religious beliefs im any way. The 
obligation of honesty (including truthfulness) can 
be taught simply from the standpoint of the injury 
done to another by the dishonest action, and the 
pointing out of the consequences which would fol- 
low if all were dishonest or untruthful. Purity can 
be taught by showing the advantages of cleanliness, 
by ineuleating a respect for the body as a beautiful 
mechanism whose laws must be obeyed to insure 
health and happiness, and by the mention of the 
destructive harm which naturally results from a 
violation of the law of purity. The necessity of 
helpfulness and of industry can be shown by the 
fact that every one needs help in various ways, and 
should return the favor unless he wishes to count 
himself a beggar; that when one is young he needs 
help, and needs it when old, and, therefore, he 
should help those who are feebler than himself, as 
he may some day wish to be helped, and that his 
happiness will be infinitely increased through the 
performance of acts of kindness. In one public 
school known to the writer, the Bible is required to 
be read each morning, but no comment is per- 
mitted ; and the result is a mere sound of words in 
the children’s ears, without appreciation, under- 
standing, or effect. How much better is the plan, 
pursued at another school, of beginning the school 
day with a five minutes’ conversation between 
pupils and teacher on some topic suggested by some 
appropriate incident, in which the children’s ideas 
on truthfulness, thoughtfulness, industry, ete., are 
brought out and skillfully led to just conclusions by 
a teacher of noble personality! This kind of in- 
struction, carefully developed and varied, may 
never so much as allude to God or a future life, 
Ten Commandments or Sermon on the Mount, 
miracle or sacrament, Mohammed, Joseph Smith, 
or Mother Ann Lee, and yet be of incaleulably 
greater practical effect in sweetening and ennobling 
the lives of future citizens than the tiresome cycle 
of slipshod Bible reading and perfunctory praying 
which for “moral instruction” in many 
schools. This kind of instruction not only ‘avoids 
the religious difficulty, but brings the importance of 
conduct and the directness of obligation home to 
children in a way which cannot be attained by a 
course of theological instruction, or by the reading of. 
passages from books which, however noble in parts, 
were the product of alien lands, habits, and minds. 

And the public school system must come to this 
if it is to stand, and if the State is not to become 
a promoter of sectarian religious enterprises. There 
is no middle ground between making the schools 
absolutely secular and making them religiously 
sectarian. The Roman Catholics clamor for a di- 
vision of the school funds, protesting against the 
reading of a sectarian edition of the Bible in the 
public schools. It is manifestly unjust to tax them 
for the support of schools in which an antagonistic 
religion is taught through the reading of a religious 
book which they repudiate. It is unjust, for a gov- 
ernment which declares for freedom of conscience 
and separation of religion and State, to tax the 
agnostic or unbeliever for the support of schools 
in which any religion is taught. The Roman 
Catholic would probably not be satisfied with the 
public school unless his own religion were taught 
therein. But with the secularizing of the schools, 
the injustice of the present arrangement and the 
chief ground of the complaint would be removed. 
The State could then say: “ For the promotion of 
the public welfare we propose to maintain public 
schools. These schools shall be open to all the 
children of the commonwealth, and shall be com- 
pletely secular. In them shall be taught such things 
as are necessary to the making of good citizens. 
We count among these necessary things instruction 
in the principles of moral conduct, which the State 
requires of its citizens. The Churches may teach 
what they will supplementary to our instruction. 
We shall not teach their religion, nor any religion. 
Religion is not necessary to good citizenship, but 
moral conduct is. The public schools shall teach 
only secular knowledge ; secular knowledge includes 
morals, but not religion. The public schools are 
for all, and all must contribute to their support.” 

With such a platform the State could consistently 
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tax all for the support of the common schools, and 
refuse to contribute to the support of other schools. 
And the common sense and fairness of such a plan 
would eventually command the support of the great 
mass of the people, of whatever religious belief. 
Henry H. Moore. 


THE RELIGIOUS VIEW. 


At a recent discussion a considerable number of 
clear-headed men expressed their willingness that 
the reading of the Bible in the opening exercises of 
the public schools should be discontinued, because 
such reading involved the injustice of doing violence 
to the religious convictions of Jews, Roman Cath- 
olies, and others, and because such reading did not 
amount to very much, anyhow. As the writer, a 
graduate of the public schools of Philadelphia, at 
one time made a narrow escape of adopting the 
same view, the arguments by means of which he 
came to reject it may furnish others with some 
food for reflection. 

It is well, in important inquiries affecting the wel- 
fare of society, to go to the foundation, so as to arrive, 
if possible, at premises which cannot be disputed. 
What right, then, has the State to educate our chil- 
dren at all? In Bavaria there is no public school 
question, beeause the Government has established 
schools for Protestants and schools for Roman 
Catholics, and maintains them both with the public 
money. Should we, therefore, do the same thing? 
Let us see. 

Bavaria has a monarchical government, where 
the policy of the State depends more or less on the 
good pleasure of the sovereign and his Advisers. 
We, on the other hand, collectively represent the 
sovereign power ourselves, and we delegate such 
portions of it as we see fit to certain officdrs, whom 
we elect, and who constitute for the time heing the 
government. It is the duty of every citizen to see 
to it that these officers do not usurp any powers not 
expressly delegated to them by the people, either at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States or at the time of their election. 
Hence, the question, “ What right has the Govern- 
ment to do this, that, or the other thing ?” is always 
in order. And if no warrant can be found for a 
certain action in the Constituiion, in regularly dele- 
gated authority, or in imperative necessity for the 
welfare of the State, all patriots should unite in 
preventing such action. 

Now, it seems very clear that in this country the 
right of the State to educate springs from the right 
of self preservation, and not from the good-will and 
pleasure of any ruling power. The very existence 
and continuance of our institutions are dependent 
upon such education of each and every individual 
as will not only prevent him from becoming a bur- 
den on the community by reason of inability to 
earn a livelihood, but will tend to make him an 
honest man and an intelligent voter. 

It seems clear, furthermore, that mere element- 
ary, intellectual education, such as the three R's 
convey, is not adequate to these objects. It has 
been well said that to teach some boys writing with- 
out at the same time looking after their moral 
development is to educate forgers, while the study 
of arithmetic may produce bank wreckers. The 
conclusion is inevitable that, if it is the duty of the 
State to educate at all, it is also the duty of the 
State to educate morally. Professor W. N. Clarke, 
of Toronte College, in pleading for moral and 
industrial education in the Dominion, gives the fol- 
lowing list of subjects, which he says could be 
taught in any public school without giving offense 
to * Presbyterians, Baptists, Roman Catholics, Infi- 
dels, Jews, and Chinamen :” 

“The preservation of health, temperance, honor, 
honesty, the knowledge of our rights and their 
equality, the reciprocal duties, the duties of the citi- 
zen to the State, obedience to law, justice, chastity, 
respect for the liberty and reputation of others, for 
contracts, and for property, the proper definition of 
lying, calumny, and the like.” 

As an abstract statement, no fault could be found 
with this extract; but the present writer would go 
one step further, at which opinions will at once 
diverge. He would emphatically maintain that, 
even when all these things are taught as matters of 
- information, they will not suffice to make men 
moral if they be otherwise inclined. The only ade- 
quate motive for doing right, in the face of tempta- 
tion to the contrary, that has ever been found is the 
religious motive. 

Exception will be taken to this statement by athe- 
ists, infidels, agnostics, and unbelievers in general, 
whatever be their shade of thought; but they may 
be safely ruled out of this discussion. There are not 
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enough of them to influence the judgment of this 
Nation. There are not even as many of them as 
appears at first sight; for they are usually so full 
of their subject that they attract an undue share of 
the public attention. 

To those who hold religious views of whatever 
sort, it ought not to be difficult to accept the next 
statement in the course of the argument; namely, 
that it is the duty of the State to encourage the in- 
culeation of the religious motive in order to render 
the teaching of morality effective. Divergence will 
occur only when we attempt to define religious mo- 
tive or to determine how it is tobe taught. Yet both 
these things must be done. Wecannot escape that. 
And we cannot please all religious bodies. Under 
these circumstances it is manifestly our duty to adopt 
a plan that will suit the greatest possible number. 

Leaving to theologians the task of formulating a 
definition of religious motive, and insisting only 
that it must be a higher one than the fear of pun- 
ishment and the hope of reward, and that it must 
include gratitude or love toward God for revealing 
to us the means of overcoming evil, we may take 
the final and decisive step in our argument, and 
claim that the Bible not only contains the purest 
morality, but also furnishes the religious motive of 
which we are in search in its most constraining 
form ; and we can claim all this without offending 
the religious convictions of any considerable frac- 
tion of the population. Indeed, the only excuse for 
making so trite a statement is that it brings to mind 
the extent and the limits of the common ground 
held by the vast majority of our people. Let us 
consider the objections from this standpoint. 

It has been stated that public school teachers be- 
longing to different sects or denominations will read 
such portions of the Scriptures as will bias the 
minds of their pupils in the direction of their own 
peculiar views ; that many of them are unfit to teach 
our children religion; and that the Bible itself, in 
the form in which it is used, is a sectarian book. 

The writer has a higher opinion of the teachers 
of our public schools; but even if the charge be 
true in some cases, the remedy is in our own hands. 
Besides, as it is not customary to allow them to 
expound the Scriptures, but only to read them, the 
harm they could do would not be very great. 

The argument from sectarian bias could be met 
by the appointment of a commission to agree upon 
the selection of such passages as are free from ob- 
jections. The chief objection to such a commission 
would come from that large and influential body, 
the Roman Catholic Church, who consider the King 
James version a sectarian book, who forbid their 
laymen to read even their own version, and who 
deny the right of private judgment. 

Now, there are at least two reasons why the 
opinions of this Church are not entitled to the same 
weight as those of any other large Christian body. 
It is essentially un-American, its members owing 
allegiance and obedience to a foreign potentate; and 
it depends on their ignorance of other religious 
views and of history for its perpetuity. It is from 
this quarter that the attack on the use of the Bible 
in the public schools really comes. Abolish the 
Bible to please Roman Catholics, and they will next 
ask for the discontinuance of the study of history 
except from expurgated text-books, from which are 
omitted the very things that contributed most to 
the greatness of this country, and of all countries in 
which the government is not in the hands of priests. 
And finally they will ask us, as Monsignor Preston 
and Dr. Keane, of the Roman Catholic University 
in Washington, have already indicated, for a divis- 
ion of the public school fund for the maintenance 
of their parochial schools, in which their children 
can be brought up away from the contact of those 
of other denominations. Will you help them build 
that Chinese wall ? 

But is it right that unbelievers and religious de- 
nominations should be taxed to support institutions 
in which they do not believe, to which they are 
bitterly opposed? Most certainly ; so long as our 
Government is by and for the people, so long must 
minorities submit to taxation even for measures of 
which they do not approve. An Anarchist, for 
example, should be taxed for the support of the 
Government. 

The same condemnation that is here meted out to 
the Roman Catholic Church for its hostility to Ameri- 
can institutions is similarly deserved by the Luther- 
ans of Wisconsin for their attempt to interfere with 
the use of the English language in the publie schools, 
by Southern or Northern societies, by those who per- 
sist in honoring the Confederate flag, and by all who 
attempt to obstruct the complete unification of our 
population. CHARLES F. KROEH. 
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TO HATCHFORD AND LONDON. 
FROM THE DIARY OF JAMES RAMSAY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 

By CHADBOURNE. 


UCH is the view from this hill, and such, indeed, 
are all the views in England; they are rich and 
many of them remarkable. Novelty gives you 
pleasure at first; ever after the pleasure becomes 
more and more faint, till at last we survey even 
the finest scenes with perfect indifference. Ro- 
mantic scenes, on the contrary, if we relish them 
at all, inspire a feeling which increases by indul- 
gence. My uncle lives at Hatchford upon, I sup- 
pose, about three thousand a year. He has 
plenty of servants, his carriage, his two horses, the 
best wines, and everything a man can wish for; as 
he has been all his life in India, he plays incessantly 
at cards; and as in that country their intercourse 
is continual and intimate, so does he find it agree- 
able to have two or three people with him who are 
always ready and never unwilling to make up his 
party for the evening. His most constant visitor is 
Sir Gilbert A ,@ man who from the cradle to 
this moment has never doneanything. He attends, 
it is true, to the ceremonials of politeness, good eat- 
ing, takes sufficient exercise to keep a very large 
body in good order, and plays incessantly in the 
evening at cards. He lives in lodgings in London 
in the winter, and dines at some club where they 
play cards, or pays his respects to two or three 
families where his manners have made him accepta- 
ble. In the spring he goes to some watering-place, 
comes to live the three summer months at Hatch- 
ford, the autumn and Christmas he devotes to some 
other friend, and returns to London to perform the 
same round. So much for Sir Gilbert’s year; it 
has its periodical and stated seasons. I will now 
tell you how he spends just one day, for it, too, is 
stated, and passes on in one and the same style with- 
out variation. He rises so as to have a breathing 
before breakfast,comes in and makes just as hearty 
a meal as any man I ever saw—about double of me, 
and Ihadnosupper. He thenrises, or, failing good 
weather, puts the key of the summer-house into his 
pocket, with a book of any kind, no matter what ; 
this summer-house has a long walk before it, along 
which, leaving the door open in case of a shower, 
he walks a certain time for an appetite. He then 
dresses, and, if we may judge by appearances at 
table, either in his eating or drinking, he finds no 
reason to complain that his walk does not answer 
the purpose for which it is taken. After having 
moistened food—for he never drinks much—he has 
another walk, if time permits; if not, he sits to 
cards, and, taking no supper, will play, and generally 
does play, till twelve (or longer if he wins), at which 
hour he retires to bed. As to this man’s abilities, 
you would at first imagine that, though not clever, 
yet, being idle, and seemingly intelligent, he had 
picked up some knowledge. This was what I thought 
at first, when I was green enough to believe that he 
had some meditation plan during his perambula- 
tions on the terrace. With this view I one day 
accosted him, but found that his political knowledge 
was what every man in London must know, his 
farming knowledge a mere smattering, his own 
information nothing, and his knowledge of private 
families tolerably extensive. 

This was the first and last interruption Sir 
Gilbert, during his walks, met with from me, so 
perhaps I may be mistaken. He writes no letters ; 
during the time we saw him he got one and sent 
away another. Even those whom he honors with 
his company for three months at a time never hear 
from him. Except the news-paper, he reads none. 
Add to all this, he is very conceited ; of a face that 
bespeaks little—if anything, a love of pleasure. His 
manners are very polite and attentive to those he 
wishes to please, but, as this is only paid to people 
of consequence in the line he walks in, its influ- 
ence is never extended either to servants or to 
those under him. Such is Sir Gilbert. He is the 
first man of the kind I ever saw, and for that 
reason only have I been rather prolix on his char- 
acter. He was never in india; the fortune he has, 
and which is not very great, I believed, escended 
to him. 

Mr. Howe is another gentleman who is much 
with my uncle. He is a quiet, dull, good-tempered 
man; he has not ability enough to be steady and 
determined in the little affairs which now occupy 
his attention. Illness—for he made a fortune in a 
few years and now does nothing—makes him ecare- 
ful of his health. He has got into a habit of play- 
ing from custom, and owes his success more to luck 
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than good guiding. Mr. Howe takes much care of 
his horses and servants; at first I thought this pro- 
ceeded from a great degree of humanity, till I was 
one day led to change my mind from the following 
circumstance: He and I had been exploring, as he 
calls it, on horseback ; this, which is a great pleasure 
of Mr. Howe’s, consists in riding, you know not 
why nor whither. We were led by accident into 
one of those commons which are not infrequent in 
Surry ; they are generally very flat, of a poor soil, 
and covered with a black, ill-grown heath, afford- 
ing neither nourishment nor shelter to anything. 
At the farthest corner of one of these heaths we 
came to an inclosure, and, seeing no way out, we 
rode round to a small cottage to ask our way. 
After making some noise at a door opening into 
this waste, it was opened by a man in the middle 
of life, seemingly in the very depths of consump- 
tion. His complexion was rather dark naturally, 
but had acquired a much deeper expression from 
the wan paleness of his thin cheeks, and the slow, 
melancholy movement of his eyes. His whole per- 
son was greatly emaciated, and, being wrapped up 
in a great coat, you saw nothing but a pair of weak 
limbs, which were hardly able to bear him from his 
cottage to speak to us. 

Meeting such a figure in such a place would have 
roused even Sir Gilbert’s attention. Mr. Howe 
stopped to ask him a few questions. In a low tone 
and without any affectation, though, seemingly, with 
some difficulty, he informed us that he had for- 
merly, for many years, been a kind of upper serv- 
ant to a very worthy gentleman of small property 
in that neighborhood ; that about a year before he 
had been one day attending him through some 
fields, when his horse threw his master, and killed 
him on the spot. He said it was a sad spectacle, 
and had so forcibly set down upon his mind that 
he had never been well since, and he was afraid, 
now, never would get the better of it in this world. 
Such was the recital. It was short, but it spoke 
feelingly to the heart. Mr. Howe heard it all with 
attention, and, though a young man with about 
eighty thousand pounds, never once thought of 
giving the poor fellow one sixpence. 

Mr. Anderson was another frequent visitor, or 
rather sojourner, at Hatchford. He had been 
bred to physic, had gone out to India as surgeon- 
general to the army in the last war, and had come 
home with about thirty thousand pounds, a sum 
reckoned rather small for an Indian fortune. At 
first I found myself rather inclined to be displeased 
with this man’s manners ; he is in every respect a 
man of fashion, and has that ease which we seldom 
find here but proceeding from affectation. In him 
it was a spice of conceit joined to the most com- 
plete knowledge of mankind I ever knew anybody 
possessed of. Upon acquaintance I found him a 
most intelligent, shrewd man, very observing, and 
having a pride in that freedom of manners which 
made him very seldom agreeable where he was not 
liked. He is very warm-hearted, has a universal 
acquaintance, though rather superficial. In Lon- 
don he attends clubs for cards, has two or three 
very clever people that he is in habits of great in- 
timacy with, knows everything and everybody, and 
reads some clever performance for two or three 
hours every forenoon. In short, he is all things to 
all men, when he pleases. It was a pity for me 
that I had not tried, from the first, to make myself 
more agreeable to this gentleman. It was not till 
I was leaving London that I knew how pleasant he 
was; when I left he said he would be very glad to 
answer my letters, if I would be kind enough to 
write to him—an offer I will certainly make use of. 
I forgot to tell you he had been married, but had 
no children. He was going to France soon after 
we left London, to bring his wife home. “ Were it 
not,” he said, “ for these good ladies,” pointing to 
my aunts, of whom, bye the bye, he had a very great 
opinion, “I should carry your nephew to France, 
and show him Paris, at least, very cheaply.” The 
people you generally find with the Indians are 
. those who have made fortunes, and whose desire 
for play is almost universal. They, too, get such 
a liking for style in their mode of living, and are, 
in general, able to throw away so much money, 
that the folks of this country are rather shy of their 
acquaintance. As chance visitors you never find 
them, for they like a good dinner for the sake of it. 
This showing visitors the desire to be neighbor-like 
makes their acquaintance a very expensive affair 
to an English fortune. My uncle is, in many re- 


spects, an exception to these rules; he likes his bit 
of mutton and his port without ceremony, as well 
as with it, and enjoys a small circle of his own 
choosing.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE. 


By ADELINE TRAFTON. 


IIL. 


\W HILE these growing questions had been vexing 

Dorothy’s mind for a dozen years, an answer 
to some of them, at least, was awakening in the heart 
and strengthening with the physical strength of a 
youth down in that desert of sand and swamp 
which make up the southeastern point of Cape Cod. 
The village was Truro. The people were hard- 
working and—rich, for their wants were few. But 
they were discontented and grasping, as even the rich 
are inclined to be. Edes Hindlay was not above 
his neighbors in worldly circumstances when he was 
left at eighteen with his young sister Rose and him- 
self to provide for. There were a few hundred 
dollars in the bank of a town near by, invested in 
Rose’s name—the proceeds of the sale of their 
small homestead. But this he had put away for 
her use in case of his own illness or death. His 
real capital, out of which he must make his own 
and Rose’s fortune, were a healthy body, a stout 
heart, and a muck-swamp on the outskirts of the 
village, which no one had wanted to buy at the 
time the homestead was sold. Even in the eyes of 
the prudent neighbors it was utterly valueless. 

Edes had been from a child the champion of the 
undergrown, the feeble, and, we must add, though in 
this strange connection, of the girls, in the rough 
play at life which went on among the children of 
his village ; and encouraging the simple and defend- 
ing the weak grow on one, like less desirable habits. 
His long arms were always pushing themselves out 
of his coarse jackets. They would not be con- 
cealed. They seemed to say, “Here Iam; what 
is there to be done next ?”’ 

Later he began to awake to the miseries of 
human life. This was after his long limbs had 
ceased to grow, and when he had struggled through 
the academy and worked his way through a year at 
college—for he wasnodunce. He saw that his boy- 
ish experience had been a type of all human exist- 
ence. His village represented the world, only on 
so small a stage that some of the parts had to be 
left out. The powerful oppressed the weak. There 
were tears and repinings, and some must go hungry, 
body and spirit. His heart went out to the neg- 
lected, to the suffering, to the forgotten of men in 
the old question which his boyish, freckled hands 
had seemed to ask: “ What is there for me to do?” 
And the answer came one afternoon when he was 
tramping a good five miles back to his bare room at 
college, his fishing-rod over his shoulder—the answer 
came, clear and distinct as human utterance: *‘ Go 
into all the world and preach my gospel.” 

His strong limbs quaked. The pole slid out of 
his hand. He sat down upon a bank beside the 
road to rest, weak and trembling like a girl. 

“Lord, I cannot; I am not ready of speech. 
Anything else. I had thought to serve thee by 
healing the sick.” 

And again the voice came: “ Go, preach my 
gospel. Bind up the broken hearts. Did I shrink ? 
Did I not drink the bitter cup of despisal and death 
at last? Follow me.” 

And when the sun had gone down, and the stars 
were coming up, each to its own place in the sky, 
he rose and made his way back to town, a new 
purpose giving strength to his limbs. He had 
taken up his commission. How it was to be acted 
upon he did not know. He saw no way open 
before him. Should he seek one? He settled the 
question at last by going steadily on with his col- 
lege course. The duty close at hand is the surest, 
and he had already entered upon this. 

He was at the end of his financial resources. On his 
way back to town, when the Voice met him, he had 
been beating the cover of his wits, but no expedient 
had flown out. Rose was temporarily provided for ; 
she had a small situation as teacher in their native 
village. Edes had taught during his college va- 
cations; he had hired out in haying time on the 
salt marshes; he had bought a license and sold 
books from house to house—but this last was a 
losing venture. He invariably gave his books 
away at the pleading of the first pair of longing 
eyes set in any dirty childish face. And when his 
pull at a bell was responded to by a fretted, careworn 
woman, who needed better food, the service of 
another pair of hands—God knows what! but 
everything, except that which he had to offer—he 
could not presshis wares. Often such an one would 
say, “ I have other ways for my money.” Then Edes 
would blush for shame at his intrusion. His eyes 
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would fill with pity. “ Yes, that is true,” he would 
respond gravely, and go away. 

“Why don’t you apply to some rich man for a 
loan to finish your studies ?” a friend asked. 

“ But what if I were to die before I could re- 
pay it?” 

“ He must take the risk.” 

“* Not with me.” 

“ Well, there is a set of old ladies in a city near 
by who have pledged themselves to give up their 
tea, and to eat meat but twice a week, that they 
may assist young men who are educating themselves 
for the ministry.” 

Edes threw back his head and gave a great 
laugh; he stretched out his brawny arms. “ And 
you would have them support me? What a moral 
education that would be for a man! What a 
vitalizing of one set of forces at the expense of 
another! Poor old ladies! Not yet!” 

And all this time, while he was searching for 
work to do, to pay his way through college, the sun 
was shining, or the rain was falling, upon that muck 
meadow down among the Truro swamps, where the 
money he desired had been pushing itself up from 
the black soil, on delicate, creeping stems, and nod- 
ding the whole summer through, in pale, rose- 
colored flowers. 

He discovered it one day when he had been over 
to visit Rose. ‘They walked down through the vil- 
lage together and across the rough, outlying pasture 
land, and then, springing from one hummock to an- 
other, on the edge of the swamp, they gained a 
slight elevation, from which they could view their 
one landed possession. ‘“ Everything was created 
for a purpose,” Edes said, thoughtfully. “ Rose, 
I wish I could make it out.” 

It was October, and an early frost had passed 
like a searing iron over the fields. There were 
none of the gay colors here with which nature 
delights to bedeck the dying summer in more 
favored localities. Dull reddish browns and black- 
ened grays were the hues of the grass and sedges 
along the edge of the marshes. The landscape 
was faded and cold, with its stunted oaks scat- 
tering their leather-hued leaves near at hand, 
the fringe of solemn fir trees inland, and away 
to the south the yellow streak of sand and chang- 
ing foam-line where the sea pressed in. Edes 
had been telling Rose of his purpose to preach. 
‘“* But I must finish my college course first. I don’t 
believe God calls any one to fickleness of purpose. I 
have started upon that, and I shall go through with 

“If you would only take our money, Edes.” 

“That would be a noble way of fitting myself to 
serve God, by defrauding my little Rose! No, there 
is a way, and [| shall find it yet.” He rose and 
shook himself. A small object almost hidden in 
the coarse, soaked grass attracted his attention. He 
sprang to the first hammock to reach it. He went 
on to the next, and the next, stooping to pick some 
indistinguishable object at every rest. He came 
back in a series of flying leaps. ‘“ Hold out your 
hands, Rose,” pouring them full. “It is money, 
to make your work lighter and help me towards 
mine.’ The cranberries ran through Rose’s fall- 
ing hands; she looked ready to ery. “Oh, Edes, 
how could you! I really thought you had found 
something.” 

“And so Il have. It is money, or will be to us. 
Thank God!” And he took off his hat and stood 
moment, reverent and still, under the lowering 
sky. 

_ He went back to college, and did not spare him- 
self that winter, turning his hand to whatever he 
found to do, and so successfully that he not only 
supported himself, but managed to lay by a small 
sum. Early in the following spring he came home 
and went to work digging, draining, and carting 
away the vegetable mold from the surface of his 
meadow. He was knee deep in the swamp often. 
He was mired and smirched with the black mold, 
until Rose held up her plump little hands in horror. 
For Edes was Rose’s hero. He was like the prince 
in a story to her fond eyes. And, indeed, strength 
of body and spirit, carried unconsciously, gives rare 
good looks to any man. And Edes had these. 
When his land was ready, he carted in plenty of 
fine white sand, which might be had for the taking 
of it anywhere the length of CapeCod. And, the 
bed being thus prepared, he took the small sum of 
money he had put by for that purpose, and sent to 
a reliable dealer for the best cranberry plants in the 
market—wiry-wooded and dill-colored of leaves, 
strong and hardy. Summer was almost upon him 
before he could get them into the ground. Bat 
they took hold of the soil, threw out their roots well, 
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autumn. 

The sand had kept the weeds out the first sum- 
mer, and he was able to turn his attention to other 
work—haying, or mackerel fishing, or anything else 
which came to his hands—they being always out- 
stretched and ready. But the following winter he 
was forced to teach.. He had used all his money, 
and could not go back to college. Still he managed 
to do some heavy reading, by devoting his evenings 
to it. He kept abreast of his class, and he saved a 
little money toward his expenses the next summer, 
when he would be earning nothing. It was very 
little, but in summer he could sleep out-of-doors, 
and his food would not cost much. He was on 
hand in his cranberry swamp with the appearance 
of the first weed, working early and late; for it 
was to be a desperate fight. But, alas! with the 
weeds appeared the dreaded worm—insatiable, all- 
destroying. Rose, walking over from Truro one 
day, found him at one end of the cranberry bog 
watching with a pale, set face a tiny flame creeping 
away from a small brush-heap at his feet, licking 
up, not only the weeds, but the tiny green leaves 
just sprouting out from the young bushes. 

“ Edes! Who could have done it? Why don’t 
you put it out? See! in a moment it will be too 
late.” 

“T did it. Iam killing the worms. They were 
destroying the young plants.” 

“But the plants!” Rose burst into tears. The 
fire and cinders had darted over the last of them. 

“ We shall see.” Edes drew a quick, hard breath. 
Still the fire ran and hissed and crackled, scorching 
every green thing. It died only when it met the 
soaked soil at the edge of the ditches. What was 
left? Blackened stems, blackened earth, soot and 
smut, nothing else. He could not sleep, neither 
that night nor the next. Then he gave itup. He 
had acted upon the best knowledge of those who 
knew more than-he did in the matter concerned, 
and it was in God’s hand; yes, even this cranberry 
patch was His! He did not go near it for a week. 
When he did Rose was with him, but as they 
came within sight of their precious venture her 
courage gave out. She fairly turned her back on 
it, and began to tremble. “I cannot go a step 
further, Edes. What if they are all gone! Your 
money, your precious time—all these two years— 
and your hard work !” 

But Edes pushed ahead. He gave a shout pres- 
ently, then a great hurrah that set Rose to running 
after him into the bog. The plants had sent out 
new shoots! The tiny leaves had begun to appear, 
and with them the weeds. As for the latter, they ran 
riot. They fairly shrieked and shouted and waved 
their arms. “ Here we are again!” they seemed to 
say, “and all our friends!” 

Edes turned the green leaves over carefully one 
by one. He searched their white under surfaces ; 
Rose standing by with dilating eyes and parted lips. 
Then he raised himself erect, and drew a long 
breath. 

“ Thank God! there isn’t one.” 

The worms had left. 

Then he and Rose began toweed. What a race 
they ran through all that summer with those hila- 
rious weeds! But they won it atlast. The flower- 
petals dropped off and the berries began to appear, 
each thick-growing flower-cluster a mass of deep- 
red berries, firm to the touch, and of noble size. 
What a yield it was! They could not do the pick- 
ing alone. They hired the school children; and by 
this time the laughter at what had been called “‘ Edes 
Hindlay’s folly ” had turned to curiosity, and from 
that to cupidity. Why all this excitement over a 
cranberry patch? Everybody who chose todo so had 
gathered the scarce, tasteless berries here from all 
time; they were common property. Edes mended 
his fence, and traded half a bushel of cranberries 
for a dog. He built a rough shanty on the hillock in 
the center, and slept there nights. “It is mine for 
a purpose; I have worked for it, and, with God’s 
help, I propose to keep it.”’ 

“Shrewd fellow, that Edes Hindlay !” his neigh- 
bors began to say, and let him alone. Some of 
them, who owned swamp land themselves, might 
have been seen early-in the morning, about this 
time, up to their knees in muck and over their ears 
in caleulations. 

“That is right,’ Edes said ; “they are welcome 
to my experience, but the cranberries are my hon- 
est gain.” 

The vines were picked clean, the berries sorted 
over, a dealer in Boston sampled the whole lot 
from Edes’s clear eyes and a quart of the berries, 
and took them all, paying an unexpected price. 
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They were well worth it. Cranberries were scarce 
that year, and there was neither a stick nor a straw 
nor a decayed berry among them. 

“ Now the patch will take care of itself,” Edes 
said. ‘“ Another year there will be only the pick- 
ing of the berries.” The strong plants had pushed 
the weeds out. ‘ You shall have an allowance for 
pocket-money, Rose. It shall be more next year, 
and I will go to work” —which meant college. 

He finished his course and looked toward the 
theological school. But “I shall never persuade 
men by eloquence, and shall I spend two years 
trying to learn how to reason them into right 
relations to their Maker? I dare say I might get 
them as far as my own denomination.” He pon- 
dered over it, and gave it up. He had lived a life- 
time already. He was impatient of walls. He 
longed to be among men. He wanted to share 
their experiences and put his shoulder to the wheel 
on the up-grade. He joined the conference the 
spring after he was graduated, and was sent to an 
insignificant station—as men view such things— 
further down on the Cape than his own home had 
been. He liked it. He knew the ways of the sun- 
dried, wind-thinned fisher-folks. It was with a 
people who handled the oars and pulled in the nets 
that his Master’s mission had begun. He grew in 
spiritual stature among them, and he did good, 
honest work. It made very little stir, being done 
at some depth, and the conference never heard of 
it; but he was not working to advance himself in 
the eyes of men. When his time here had expired, 
he was sent, through some ecumenical pleasantry 
perhaps, to Putnam, the seat of the conference 
seminary for young ladies. 


IV. 


He was out of his natural element among the 
overstrained sensibilities of the seminary girls who 
made up the larger part of his congregation. They 
were continually approaching him with anxious 
demureness upon some point of doctrine or timid 
experience. He dared not handle these doubts 
roughly, the vessels which bore them seemed so 
frail. But after a while he learned to turn them 
over to Rose, who had arrived at the proud and 
almost overwhelming dignity of housekeeper in the 
small parsonage. It did occur to him, annoyingly, 
that he was sought upon very trivial occasions, but 
if he ever suspected that his youth and good looks 
had anything to do with the circumstance, this 
suspicion did not appear, even to Rose, who had 
incontinently fallen in love with the professor of 
languages at the Seminary, but who nevertheless 
maintained a strict guard over Edes. To her mind 
he was a very innocent and weak-kneed lamb set in 
the midst of devouring wolves. But, in truth, Edes 
gave very little thought to his tormentors, except to 
wish them less persistently visible. He longed fora 
bit of real life, homely and overcoming obstacles. He 
missed his hard-handed fishermen, and the farmers 
gaining a doubtful living from the shifting, treacher- 
ous soil, near the sea. Here in Putnam the people 
were well-to-do, and he fretted at his easy life. He 
began to look over the church books. He found 
numerous names without any tangible personality 
in the community belonging to them. The records 
had been carelessly kept. By careful inquiry he 
learned who among these had died, and who re- 
moved without letter. The last were mostly Semi- 
nary girls. Had they left their religious interest 
behind them with their names? He resorted to a 
quickening expedient. He wrote a letter to each ; 
one the transcript of another. It took time and 
patience. “ But are not these also of my flock ?” 
he said, “and who can tell what a word may do ?” 

He had never been used to consider his personal 
comfort, and he had left the arranging of his own 
room, his “study,” as Rose called it, for an idle 
day. It came when the last of these letters had 
been committed to the mail. He and Rose gave the 
following afternoon to the setting up of some book- 
shelves which Edes had knocked together and 
stained with his own hands. The shelves admitted 
of growth in the small library. Rose regarded the 
empty spaces ruefully. Her life in the parsonage 
as the minister’s sister was full of make-believes. 
She was always attempting a gravity which did not 
belong to her, a motherliness toward the seminary 
girls which nothing but unconscious failure saved 
from absurdity. Just now her ambitious desires 
centered in the minister’s “study.” She ran away 
and brought an armful of her own school-books to 
fill the top shelves. Then she stood off to watch 
the improved effect. ‘“ Really, if we put them well 
apart and not too many on a shelf ”’—there was a 
step on the pebble walk leading up to the front 
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door. Rose hurried to peer out of the closed blind. 
A visitor, a lady, was coming up the walk. At the 
sight of female garments Rose had become rigid. 
“Those Parker girls! or Cora Wright!” But this 
was not a seminary girl. “Oh, what a stylish 
creature!” under her breath. “ Edes! such a visitor ! 
Nobody I ever saw before. Go right away and make 
yourself as nice as you can, while I open the door.” 

Rose made a flourish of setting the chairs straight 
(for the study was their only parlor) as a running 
tinkle trembled along the rusty bell wire. 

Edes shook himself, laid down the book in his | 
hand, and passed his hand over his hair, but he did 
not avail himself of Rose’s lingering pause in the 
passage to escape from the room, and the visitor 
was ushered in, not, however, until she had paused 
in some embarrassment upon the threshold. For it 
had never occurred to Miss Dorothy Drake that the 
minister might bea young man. “ Mr. Hindlay, 
the clergyman?” she stammered. 

“ My name is Hindlay,” and Edes came forward, 
with the open, unembarrassed manner which he 
always wore—of a man who has nothing to conceal 
or to be ashamed of. 

Dorothy gave him the open letter she held in her 
hand. He read the address aloud—her name and 
the residence; which he had been at some pains to 
find out. “Yes,” he said, “this letter I sent to 
you—if you are Miss Drake.” It was one of 
the last he had sent out. There was a sense of her 
quick response betrayed in his face. Dorothy read 
it and blushed. Her strong feeling had given her 
an impetuosity which would perhaps make her ri- 
diculous in the eyes of this man no older than her- 
self. She had times of reminding herself that she 
was no longer a young girl. This was one of these. 
She tried to summon her dignity. She would make 
the interview commonplace and brief, and get out of 
the house. There was nothing else to be done. But 
she was bitterly disappointed, and when she raised 
her eyes in their coldest and most composed glance 
she was horrified to feel them filling with tears. 

“I was here at schooltwelve years ago; I united 
with the church at that time. It was a season of 
excitement, and—and I was young,” apologetically. 

Then she reddened at her thoughtless rudeness. 

“You have regretted it ?” 

“T have changed.” Why should she hesitate or 
hold back the truth? Something stronger than 
dignity came to Dorothy's support ; she would be true 
to herself, even though she were made an outcast. 

“You have changed,” he repeated, thoughtfully. 
“ In what respect ?” 

“In respect to the belief I fancied I held at that 
time. I—I was ignorant.” 

“ And now?” with grave attention, with no touch 
of sarcasm in the serious, questioning eyes. 

“T am no wiser, perhaps, but I have learned not 
to subscribe blindly to any form of words.’’ 

“Tf you would be more explicit—if you would 
tell me exactly what you mean—” LEdes looked 
puzzled. 

Now was Dorothy’s time to reveal her doubts. 
She was used to marshaling her thoughts and cloth- 
ing them in appropriate words. Why did she hes- 
itate ? 

“‘I—I have serious doubts of much which I re- 
ceived without question as a child,” she stammered 
out at last; “the authenticity of portions of the 
Gospels, especially the fourth. I fear I may shock 
you,” she went on, disconnectedly, “if I declare 
that what is called the scheme of salvation seems to 
me to be indeed a scheme, but of man’s devising. 
Who could accept eternal safety at such a price ?” 

Edes did not reply. There would be more to 
follow sucha declaration. ‘“ How, then,” she asked, 
after a pause, “how can you let me stay in your 
church? If I were out of it you would not take 
me in.” 

“ And you wish to leave the church ?” 

Something welled up from Dorothy’s overfull 
heart, choking her and suffusing her eyes. “I 
wish—what is it I wish?” She looked straight 
before her, forgetting her pride, her shame, her 
interlocutor himself. “I am tired of standing out 
alone. I want to be in harmony with God, whom I 
know to be just and loving, whatever men may im- 
pute to him. I want to understand. I would be 
glad to believe any creed—the bitterest, if it could 
only give me peace. And I cannot, I cannot be- 
lieve any of them.” Then she covered her face 
with her hands. 

** You believe in the love of God to men?” 

“Tf that were taken away I should be hopeless.” 

“You believe in God; does Christ say nothing 
to you?” 

“ Everything—as brother, fellow-sufferer, heroic 
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martyr. But I have ceased to read his life. I 
could not take it as it was forced upon me.”’ 

“But the Word was addressed to you personally. 
Why not take him as he offers himself to you—as 
brother, martyr, if you will? Take his words as 
Matthew gives them, his life as any of the Evangel- 
ists presentit. Read it in a large way, not searching 
for verbal discrepancies. Take the spirit of it. Look 
at it as a whole ; Christ’s scheme, if you will, for the 
benefit of humanity. And, above all, do something 
—some good, honest work which needs to be done 
for the bettering of those around you. The humblest 
of us has an environment of people and circum- 
stances which need the help or adjustment of a will- 
ing hand. And God has put sufficient understand- 
ing into the simplest mind to take a lesson in living 
from the life of Christ. Did he spend his life in 
disputation ? in theorizing upon the ways of God 
to men? in contemplation, even? He, the de- 
nouncer of tyranny, of falsehood, of the breakers of 
God’s eternal laws; he, the everlasting Comforter, 
the great God-given, the type of perfected human- 
ity—healed the sick, opened the eyes of the blind, 
took the little children in his arms, and washed the 
feet of his own disciples. He worked. And 
God himself, does he sit in endless inactivity 
upon his throne contemplating his own great- 
ness? Our God is a God of activities. He created 
the heavens and earth; he set the stars in their 
places. To-day is he not everywhere present, gov- 
erning, guidirg, impelling’ This spirit without 
boundary or parts, to whom there is no yesterday or 
to-day ; this impulse toward everything noble—is 
it not always working in the universe? Cease, then, 
to think. Act! One thought is enough—that 
of God's love, and even this you cannot separate 
from his doing. But I am preaching a sermon.” 
And Edes paused from pacing the floor, and stood 
with earnest, kindly gaze regarding his visitor. “ It 
seems to me, Miss Drake, that you have dealt too 
much in abstractions.” 

Dorothy rosa and prepared to go. “I will not 
forget your counsel. But my name on your church 
book ? Perhaps you had better remove it,” she said, 
timidly. 

“No, we will let it stand for the present. Possi- 
bly you mistake the office of the Church. It is a 
company of human beings, liable to error and assail- 
able by sin, who band themselves together for strength 
in their efforts to elevate humanity ; and in lifting 
others they sometimes raise themselves. It is not 
necessarily a society of enlightened intellects, cer- 
tainly not of glorified saints. Will you think me 
very rude, Miss Drake, if I say that you seem to 
me to need some—work? The true secret of har- 
mony with God is, I believe, sympathy with his 
creatures. You need todo something for somebody, 
just what or how I cannot tell. You will find out 
for yourself.” 

Dorothy opened her lips to speak, then she was 
silent. Had she not been doing for others? She, 
the principal of the Young Ladies’ Seminary ! 

Edes bowed her out at the door. He had not 
measured his words with this visitor; for, in spite 
of her delicate appearance, she had seemed to him 
to be of stronger stuff than that of the young ladies 
from the Putnam Seminary. 

“ Has she really gone! What did she want?” 
Rose came stealing in on tiptoe at the sound of the 
closing door. Edes was sorting his books absently, 
with a strange confusion of volumes and subjects. 

“She came about her church letter. It was the 
last I sent to the absent members. And what she 
wants, or what she needs, is some driving, necessitous 
work.” 

“ Cranberries,” suggested Rose. 

“ Y—es; cranberries might do, if her bread de- 
pended upon them, or especially the bread of some- 
body else.” 

And then Edes, whose thoughts were always peer- 
ing ahead, suffered the interview to slip out of his 
mind. 

In the meantime, in the empty waiting-room of 
the Putnam railway station, Miss Dorothy Drake 
reviewed her late interview, and strove to compose 
herself as she awaited the arrival of the train 
which was to take her back to Seabury. She had 
not accomplished either purpose before she heard 
steps approaching from the outside, and two voices 
in unrestrained colloquy met her ears. The shrill 
tone of one was unmistakable. It belonged to 
pert, young American girlhood. The other, a 
man’s voice, was using persuasion ineffectually. 
The reply reached Dorothy : 

“Maybe twill rain. But you can't keep me, 


nohow. I’ve set out to go, and I’m going. They'll 
be awful s’prised, I know, and I’ve had a good 
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time; but now I’ve made up my mind, and I’m 
going back.”’ 

Some adieus followed, of an ejaculatory nature. 
A strong step on the gravel grew fainter in 
the distance, and the door opened noisily. Doro- 
thy turned to view the arrival. It was, as she 
suspected, a young girl, airily advancing upon a pair 
of extremely high heels, and carrying a bundle 
fastened by a shawl-strap in one hand, and a travel- 
ing-bag in the other. Her dress, of some sleazy 
gray material, was made up in the latest fashion, 
her rakish little hat, ornamented by a cheap feather, 
was set at an amazing angle over her nose, while a 
profusion of showy cotton lace embellished her 
neck. But, with all these drawbacks to Dorothy’s 
refined consideration, there was something attract- 
ive in the open, saucy face with its unshrinking 
gray eyes, which were not so much bold as uncon- 
sciously curious, and in the well-turned mouth with 
its double row of even white teeth, presided over 
with utter lack of dignity by a small, upturned 
nose. The newcomer placed her bundle and satchel 
upon one of the settees, and sat down beside them, 
tapping her boot-heels impatiently upon the floor, 
and throwing a cursory glance over Dorothy, who 
modestly looked another way. She then proceeded 
to rearrange her bundle, reducing its size by some 
mysterious inner change. After which, with her 
hands thrust into the pockets of her natty little 
jacket, she made a critical tour of the room, read- 
ing the advertisements upon the walls, and screwing 
up her freckled young forehead over the time-tables, 
which she evidently did not in the least understand. 
After rattling at the closed window of the ticket 
office without effect, she resumed her seat, having 
exhausted her resourees of entertainment. She 
glanced out of the window and down at her boots, 
which were cheap and new. Dorothy interpreted the 
glance. But “ No,” she thought, “ it rains already. 
She will never attempt to promenade the platform 
and spoil her shoes. What will she do next ?” 

What she did was to open her bag and bring up 
from its depths, after some research, two pears. She 
eat the larger, biting to its heart with her firm little 
teeth, her eyes in the meantime taking in the de- 
tails of Dorothy’s dress. She turned the second 
pear by its stem, regarding it with a doubt which 
held no desire, but finally it went the way of the 
first. Then she drew a long sigh. There was 
really nothing more to be done. She yawned with- 
out disguise She began a fresh and microscopic 
survey of Dorothy’s attire, omitting no trivial par- 
ticular; and the latter took pity on her, being 
wonderfully quickened in her sympathies. 

“ The train seems to be late,” Dorothy said. 

“] suppose it is,” with a giggling laugh. “ But 
I don’t know; I've never been here before.” 

“ Indeed!” politely. Then, with a glance out 
of the window, “I see it is beginning to rain.” 

Again the girl laughed. “They said it would 
when I started. But I would go. They couldn't 
keep me, noway.” 

“You have been staying here some time ?” 

“IT came up from Seabury yesterday. I was 
goin’ t’ stay a week. But I couldn't, noway. I 
said at the dinner-table, ‘ What time does the train 
go to Seabury ?’ and they said atfive. And says I, 
* Well, I'm goin’ in it.” And they couldn’t keep me.” 

“Were you so homesick ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know; I wanted t’ git back. I’ve 
got a friend, and I think an awful lot of her. An’ 
when I got t’ thinking about her it seemed to me 
as if I must git back. I couldn’t stay, noway. So 
[told em I'd made up my mind to go. There 
don’t nobody expect me. I wonder what time the 
train gets in ?” 

*] think about half-past five.” 

“Does it? Then I shall go over before supper 
t’ see M’ria. That’s my friend. She'll be awful 
s’prised.” And a vision of this state of mind as 
expressed in Maria kept the girl still for a moment. 
Then, with a glance at the window, “ My! how it 
does rain!” But I ain’t much fixed up;” with 
self-gratulation which held, however, a little pride 
in her cheap finery, and was intended more to im- 
press her companion than to reassure herself. “I 
told ’’em I couldn't stop t’ fix up. Seems ’s if I 
couldn’t wait.” 

“ Then you live in Seabury ?” 

“ Father's schooner put in there this winter. We 
live down t’ Rockland. Though sometimes we go 
on the schooner with father. We did the last trip. 
But I was awful sick. Couldn't eat anything for 
a week. And when I can’t eat, 1 ain't much;” 
with a rotary motion of her chin in the air. “ But 
when we'd come ashore—my! ’t seems ’s if I'd 
never git enough! [| ain't got over it yet.” And 
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she brought out another pear from her bag, and 
proceeded to eat it with a relish to which memory 
and imagination evidently added a zest. 

There was an ideal standard of perfected young 
womanhood toward which Dorothy was always 
urging her pupils. She could not associate it 
with this girl, who was of a different order from 
the young ladies Miss Drake was accustomed to 
— And yet Dorothy was unaccountably drawn 
to her. 

“ Rob—that’s my brother. He goes mate on 
father’s schooner; he came over to Putnam with 
me. But he couldn’t keep me. We've been stay- 
ing at the Pinnocks’.” But Dorothy did not know 
the Pinnocks. “I told him ‘twa’n't no use,” with 
a chuckle. made up my mind t’ go, and I'd 
have to. I'd give anything t’ know what M’ria ’ll 
say. She thought I'd stay a week,sure. She works 
in the shoe factory, M’ria does; but t’morrow’s 
Saturday, ’n’ that’s why I want t’ git back. We 
always take a walk along Market Street Saturday 
nights, after the stores are lit up. I tell ’em there 
wan't nothin’ like that down t’ Rockland.” And 
again the pointed chin made a circle in the air. 

Dorothy was shocked. She had seen, as at a 
great distance from herself, these flauntingly dressed 
young girls promenading the streets evenings. They 
had aroused only a passing wonder and disapproval. 
Could it be possible that among them were others 
only childishly curious, like her unsophisticated 
acquaintance here? But how dangerous a cu- 
riosity it was! The principal of the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary was'aroused in Dorothy. “ But do your 
father and mother approve of your being out on 
the street in the evening ?” 

The girl swung her foot. “I don’t know; I 
guess they have to; I can’t stay in, noway, when it’s 
so awful pleasant.”” Then she evaded the question. 
“ Dear me! I wish that train would come!” 

“There it is now.” And Dorothy rose as a 
distant sound, beating the air into regular pulsations, 
increased on their ears. She put out her hand. 
“T live in Seabury,” she said, “and we must meet 
again. I am Miss Dorothy Drake, of the Young 
Ladies’ Seminary. Do you know the place ?” 

The girl kept along by her side. “Oh, yes,” 
with that little knowing gesture of the chin, “I 
know the place well enough; I’ve seen the girls. 
My! ain’t they airy, though !” 

“ They are dear, good girls when you know them,” 
Dorothy said, feeling uncomfortably that she, too, 
had been made to stand the test of this uncom- 
promising judgment. “Do come and see me. 
Here is my card, with the name of the building at 
the Seminary where I board. Come, and bring your 
friend.” They were hurrying toward the train, but 
Dorothy had pulled it out of her purse. 

“ Bring Maria?” 

“ Yes, certainly; why not?” The car was not 
full, and they had found a seat together. The girl 
turned her sharp little face until she could bring 
her eyes to bear upon her companion. “I guess 
you don’t know Maria,” she said. “ Why, they 
tried t’ git her into the Sunday-school up to the 
Brick Church, her an’ a lot o’ the shoe fact’ry 
girls, ’n’ she said, ‘I’m awful particular, I am, 
but I'll come if you'll get a right-down, smart 
teacher, double A, narrow toed, ’n’ high in the 
instep!’ That’s what M’riasaid. An’ Mr. Ruggles— 
he keeps the shoe store on Liberty Street, ’n’s the 
sup’intendent up t’ the Brick Church—he said he’d 
see what he could do. He’d got one in his mind. 
An’ M’ria said, while he was about it, he might as 
well try for the teacher up to the Seminary.” And 
the girl was seized with a convulsion of giggles, 
suddenly arrested in horror. “My! that’s you, 
ain’t it ?” 

“Yes,” Dorothy said, with strange humility, 
“that is [.” 

The girl surveyed her with critical, half-closed 
eyes for a moment; then, slowly, “ Well, you ain’t 
the kind. I guess he wouldn’t try for you; and— 
I don’t believe he'll catch M’ria.” 

When they parted at the Seabury station, “ You 
haven’t told me your name,” said Miss Drake. 

“Haven't 1? Well, now, that’s queer. 
Cynthy—Cynthy Small.” 

. Well, Cynthia, [ want you to come and spend 
to-morrow evening with me. It is setting in for a 
storm; but you won’t mind that. And bring your 
friend. “I insist upon Maria. I have tea in my 
own room occasionally ; come to tea. Do you like 
chocolate ¢clairs? Ill have some. But don’t be 
later than seven.” 

Cynthia looked doubtful. 
“ Well, I will,” she said. 

I don’t know about M’ria.” 


It’s 


Then she promised. 
“IT will, anyway. But 
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THe Evventinc Lamp 


A JAPANESE SCHOOL. 


If the following account of a Japanese school 
does not turn the reader to the book from which it 
is taken,’ without further introduction from us, we 
are very much mistaken in the quaintness of its 
facts and the winning simplicity of its style: 


“The pupil’s equipment in one of these old-fash- 
ioned schools consisted of a low table, a cushion to 
squat upon, and a chest for the following articles : 
white paper, copy-books, and a small box containing a 
stone ink-vessel, a cake of India ink, an earthen water- 
bottle, and brushes. A little water is poured in the 
hollow of the stone vessel, the India ink rubbed on it 
for a while, and when the water becomes sufficiently 
black the brush is dipped in it. Then, looking at 
model characters written down for us in a separate 
book by the teacher, we try to trace the same on our 
copy-books, paying close attention to every particular. 
The first that we must learn is our alphabet of forty- 
eight letters. 

“| recall vividly the trials in making the alphabet- 
ical figures. I tried time and again, but to fail. The 
sorrow gathered thickly in my mind, and soon the grief 
overpowered all my strenuous efforts not to weep ; then 
the master would send one of the older boys to help 
me. He stands behind me while I sit, grasps my hand 
which holds the brush, and, to my heart’s content, 
traces figures like the master’s in perfection. 

“ The copy-book is made of the tenacious, soft Japan- 
ese paper, many sheets of which are bound together. 
Each of the forty-eight characters is studied separately ; 
it is written large, so that the learner may see where a 
bold stroke is required and where a mild touch. After 
the alphabet, we learn to write Chinese characters. 
The copy-books become black after a while, being 
dried and used again. Therefore they need not be per- 
fectly white at first. Usually they are made of the 
sheets of an old ledger. I used to see on the pages of 
the copy-books made for me by my father old debts and 
credits, and the names of the parties concerned in 
them, dating back to grandfather’s time. They disap- 
peared collectively under my wild dash and sweep of 
India ink. What an act of generosity to wipe out the 
remembrance of former money complications! After 
a day’s work, all the copy-books are literally drenched 
with the black fluid ; they are moist and heavy. They 
must be dried. Every patch of sunshine about the 
school is improved, every breezy corner turned to 
account. At home the kitchen is spread with them at 
night, so as to have them dry by the morning. Copy- 
books that have done long service are coated with a 
smooth, shining incrustation of carbon—shining if good 
ink has been used, but dull if ink is of cheap quality. 
The quality of an India-ink cake is not only judged by 
its luster, but also by its hardness and odor; a good 
one is hard and pleasant and the bad soft and unpleas- 
ant. After we have practiced writing the letters for 
some time, we finally write them on white papers and 
present them to our teacher, who, with red ink, makes 
further necessary corrections. If the final copy is sat- 
isfactory, he sets us at work on a next portion. 

“ very morning, after breakfast, I gathered together 
dried copy-books, and went after or waited for some 
boys to come along. We strolled up the street toward 
the schoolmaster’s, calling on other boys as we went. 
The first task in school upon our arrival was to set the 
tables in order, get the things out of the chests, and go 
after some water for making the ink. It was no com- 
fortable occupation, cold winter mornings, to get the 
water from the well in the windy, open yard in the 
rear of the house, and dip our hand and the drip-bottle 
together and keep them in it until all the air esca 
by bubbles and the bottle was full. A bottle though I 
called it, the receptacle is a hollow, square china ves- 
sel, with two small holes on the flat surface—one in 
the center and the other in one of the corners. 

‘We sit in a house where there is practically no 
arrangement for heating and where we are poorly pro- 
tected from the gusts from without. The Japanese 
house is built opening widely into the external air ; it 
has but a few segments of external walls around it ; 
therefore one can select no breezier abode during the 
warm months, but in the dead of winter—the mere 
thought of it makes me shiver! Those immense open 
spaces could be closed, to be sure, at night with solid 
pine-board sliding doors ; but in the daytime the ques- 
tion of light comes in... To meet this difficulty our in- 
genious forefathers had: contrived a framework of 
wood pasted with paper. You must know they had 
no idea of glass. We can scarcely call it a happy solu- 
tion of the problem, for the paper is soon punched 
through and lets in the biting wind. Too much active 
ventilation takes place, whistling through the holes ; 
and then when a storm strikes us the whole frail work 
shakes in the grooves wherein its two ends are fitted, 
like the chattering of the teeth. ‘This sliding paper 
partition is called shoji, and of late has been somewhat 
replaced by the more expensive glass windows. Since 
the introduction of glass I have seen the shoji partly 
covered with it and partly with paper, the Japanese 
thinking it very couvenient to see through the parti- 
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tion without being at the pains of pushing it aside or 
making a hole in the paper. Had paper been entirely 
discarded and glass alone been used, the Japanese house 
would be much brighter and warmer. 

“Such a building is a poor place to hold a school in, 
but the boys were used to it, and they behaved so— 
quarreling, weeping, laughing, shrieking—that there 
was little time left for them to feel the cold in their 
young warm blood.” 

WHOLESOME GOSSIP. 


Of all the belittling, unhappy, destructive, petty 
vices, the vice of gossiping is sometimes the chief. 
In its degenerate form it stunts the man or woman 
who deals in it, and it destroys the peace of those 
against whom it is directed. And yet we all have 
a bent for gossip, deny it as we will. Weall like to 
read a graphic biography or the personal column of 
a well-conducted newspaper. It is, therefore, a 
piece of good fortune when we find a book which 
satisfies this appetite for personal gossip, and yet 
does it in a wholesome and even helpful way. Such 
a book is “The Art of Authorship,” an English 
book recently republished in this country by the 
Appletons. Read, for example, this extract from 
it by John Strange Winter (Mrs. Henrietta V. 
Stannard, the author of that well-known and popu- 
lar story “ Bootles’ Baby”) in which she gives an 
account of how she acquired her style: 


“T hardly know myself how or why I am able to 
write the books I do. I was a thorough bad lot at 
school, bright, I think, and quick, but with no perse- 
verance whatever, no patience, no application. And 
certainly now I have all those qualities in an extraor- 
dinary degree. I don’t know what changed me. I 
had an immense ambition to be a writer; and when 
my father died in ’77, leaving nothing—well, it was 
that or something less palatable. At that time I was 
just twenty-one. I had done a little—I think I had 
made under £50. After that I went in for writing to 
the exclusion of everything else. I was not well edu- 
cated, for I never would learn ; but I had lived with a 
scholarly gentleman—my father was the Rev. H. V. 
Palmer, rector of St. Margaret’s, York—and I had 
always been, froma little child, a voracious reader, and 
determined to get on. Up to that time I had cared 
only for men’s novels—the Kingsleys, Charles Reade, 
Whyte Melville, W. Collins, and Mortimer Collins; 
but after I had been writing a while I found my- 
self gradually slipping into the Rhoda Broughton 
school. Then all at once I awoke to the folly of let- 
ting myself drift into a first-person, present-tense 
style, which I thoroughly despised, and a lecture of 
Mr. Ruskin’s to art students put me on the right track. 
After that, how I worked! I have many a time writ- 
ten a story eight or nine times over before I satisfied 
myself with it. 1 used to take a novel of W. Collins 
and pick the sentences to pieces, note the crisp, con- 
cise style of them, and get them into my head, so to 
speak. Then I would go at my own work, never using 
a long word when I could find a short one to answer 
the same purpose; never using a Latin word when I 
could find a Saxon one to express the same meaning ; 
uever using two adjectives where one would do, or one 
at all when it could be avoided; never describing dress 
if I could help it; never using a French word unless it 
was impossible to find the Saxon meaning in English, 
and never quoting bits of poetry unless really neces- 
sary. Mind, I don’t hold this plan up to others. I 
worried through myself, fairly groping my way, and 
always keeping before me that I must never write 
anything even bordering on profanity. A sentence of 
Artemus Ward’s puts that so well: ‘I never stain my 
writings with profanity; in the first place, it is in- 
decent; in the second, it is not funny.’” 


NEWSPAPER FACTS.” 


In this column, or the next, or the next—it de- 
pends on how the page is “ made up ”—there will 
be found an insinuation that there are “ newspaper 
facts” and “real facts.” That there is reason in 
such a distinction may be seen from the following 
entertaining paragraph taken from the New York 
Sun :” 


“Mr. T. C. Martin, editor of the ‘ Electrical Engi- 
neer,’ recently told an amusing story. Five or six 
years ago he received a letter from Mr. John Crawford, 
an electrical engineer, then engaged in telephone work 
in Russia, detailing some successful experiments over 
the line from Moscow to Bologoe, a distance of about 
400 miles. Mr. Martin prin this story. The fol- 
lowing week it was reprinted by another technical 
paper, which took occasion to amend the spelling 
of the word Bologoe, and made it Bologna. The week 
following another paper figured out that from Moscow 
to Bologna must be more than 400 miles, and so made 
it 4,000. The week after that another paper concluded 
that Bologne in France was meant, and made the 
necessary correction. The story was then ready for its 
travels, and has since been globe-trotting at a terrific 
pace. Mr. Martin says that he has started several cor- 
rections of it, but, as a stern chase is proverbially a 
long one, he is afraid that for ages to come papers all 
round the world will be telling of the wonderful work 
of those Russian engineers in telephoning a distance of 
4,000 miles, when the simple fact of the matter was 
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that the distance was only 400, and that the work was 
done by an American, who sighed to get back to 
‘God’s country,’ and at last threw up his job in dis- 
gust, because, as he humorously put it, ‘the telephone 
couldn’t stand the Russian language.’ ” 


BLIND CRICKET PLAYERS. 


We have seen before statements made like those 
contained in this paragraph from the New York 
“ Telegram,” and wonder if they are “ newspaper 
facts” or real facts. Perhaps some citizen of 
Worcester—either in England or Massachusetts— 
can give the Evening Lamp circle some information 
in the matter : : 


“The students at the college for the blind at Wor- 
cester play cricket habitually and with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. The ball is made of wickerwork with a bell 
inside, which jingles whenever the ball is touched or 
strikes the ground, but not when it is passing through 
the air. The wicket keeper claps his hands behind the 
stump to direct the bowler, says an exchange. Some 
of the boys are so true of ear that they hit the wicket 
with three balls out of six for several times running. 
It is easier to gauge the distance of a stationary sound 
than to predict the movements of a ball coming toward 
you, and consequently the batting of these sightless 
fielders is inferior to their bowling and throwing. A 
score of fifty is rare, except in the case of one boy, 
who often puts together seventy or eighty off his own 
bat. He has no means of telling the whereabouts of 
the ball except the jingle of the bell which is heard 
when the ball leaves the bowler’s hand, and again when 
it touches the ground. It is the rule of the game for 
the bowler to cry ‘ Play !’ at the same instant that he 
delivers the ball, and this blind champion observes the 
—— of vigor with which the ‘ play’ is called, and 
judges the swiftness of the ball accordingly. An amus- 
ing game was played after dark one night between the 
blind boys and some seeing friends. The seeing side 
made a poorshow. They ran into each other, muffed 
the ball, and then had to grope and grope for it hope- 
lessly in the grass. Their bowling was erratic, and 
their battery was nowhere. The match ended in an 
easy victury for the blind collegians.” 


HARD TO GET RID OF. 


Tbe Americans had a reputation in Europe for thrift- 
iness in money matters even before the beginning of the 
resent century. Undoubtedly they have since justified 
it ; but it is quite sure that they have not justified the 
reputation for dishonesty which a Dutch traveler at- 
tempted to give them, in the last century, in some 
sketches or stories which he wrote. 

An American farmer, this Dutch traveler related, once 
brought into the Philadelphia market a cart-load of 
pigeons that he had snared. It happened that several 
other farmers had already brought in cart-loads of 
pigeons, and the market was glutted. 

After he had failed to sell them at the full price, 
the farmer offered the birds at half-price. There were 
no purchasers. Finally, not wishing to cart the pigeons 
home again, he offered to give them away. 

“They must be stale,” the people said, “or else he 
wouldn’t offer them for nothing.” 

Seeing that the people esl not have his pigeons at 
all, the farmer, determined to be rid of them, started 
through the streets, dropping three or four of them out 
of the cart every few rods ; but the people picked them 
up and ran after him, and, shouting, “ Here, man, you’re 
losing your pigeons !” threw them back into the cart. 

The farmer was at his wits’ end for a moment, but 

resently hit upon the very way to be rid of his load. 

e drove up to the edge of the street, leaned back 
against his cart, and pretended to be asleep, and in- 
stantly—says the Dutch chronicler—man, woman, and 
child set to work, and stole every one of the pigeons ! 


CHILDREN'S LIEs. 


President G. Stanley Hall, aided by a number of 
teachers, has collected innumerable data as to the char- 
acter of children’s lies and the occasion of their devel- 
opment. His article is full of oddities. He finds, for 
example, that with children, as with primitive people, 
the enormity of the lie depends largely upon whom it 
is told to. A great many children have persisted in 
lies until asked, “ Would you tell that to your mother ?” 
Then they have confessed the falsehood. A lie to a 
teacher who is liked stands upon an entirely different 
moral basis from a lie to a teacher who is not liked. 
Lies to help people are generally applauded by chil- 
dren. One teacher reported to President Hall that she 
had been considerably saddened because her class of 
thirteen-year-old children would not apply the term 
“lie” to the action of the French girl who, when on 
her way to execution, in the days of the Commune, met 
her betrothed, and,to save him from supposed complic- 
ity, responded to his agonized appeals, “Sir, 1 never 
knew you.” To the minds of the children the false- 
hood was glorified by the love. In this case it would 
seem that the teacher was more unhinged by “ pseudo- 
phobia ” than the children by ‘ pseudo-mania.” 

President Hall sensibly recognizes that a great many 
of children’s lies spring from one of the most valuable 
and healthful of mental instincts. Children live in 
their imagination. The finest geniuses have shown this 


“play instinct” most strongly. President Hall finds 
that the children who have this type of imagination 
most stroagly developed are often the dullest at schools, 
—[Commercial Advertiser. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE IMPERSONAL SEASON. 


=> °|O become a member of a family whose 
one center of interest is the individual 
to whom board is paid, and to whom 
all must look for material comforts, is 
neither a trifling nor easy condition for 
the members who form this unnatural but neces- 
sary circle. People of all shades of opinion, and 
no opinion, meet under conditions that should sur- 
round the most intimate relations, while they are 
perfect strangers, not even knowing each other’s 
names. It is not astonishing that frequently there 
is friction and unrest. It requires peculiar grace 
and training to meet in such a relation and adjust 
one’s self to the unnatural requirements. It is quite 
safe to leave one’s hobbies at home, and secure from 
the possibility of obtrusion on the people who can- 
not be educated to appreciate them because of their 
absorption in their own hobbies. The less of the 
personal element, personal likes and dislikes, per- 
sonal interests and indifferences, as well as personal 
relations and family histories and peculiarities, car- 
ried into this mixed family, the more certainly will 
the equilibrium be preserved. 

A discussion of views as to the training of chil- 
dren in order to reform the family government in 
some family where discipline is not maintained is 
not a subject that will be apt to leave all parties at 
peace with themselves. Nor is it wise to choose 
hygienic dress as a topic in a cirele where the ma- 
jority knowingly break the laws of health at every 
breath they attempt to draw. The would-be reformer 
in a circle made up from the elements usually found in 
our country hotels and boarding-houses is usually a 
nuisance. The wise reformer, who accomplishes 
the end he has in view, chooses his time, and his 
audience is not made up of the chance guests 
under the roof of the summer home. The more 
deeply one feels wrong or oppression, the more care- 
fully should he set a watch on the door of his lips 
' when he forms one of the heterogeneous community 
of a summer resort. 

A lady who felt very strongly that the shooting 
of deer was wrong spent a season in the Adiron- 
dacks when the woods were filled with huntsmen. 
At the hotel was a gentleman whose one pleasure in 
life was deer-shooting. One day, coming out on the 
piazza of the hotel, the lady saw a deer, with blood- 
stained head, lying dead on the grass. The deer 
was hardly more than a fawn, and looked so pure 
and gentle, as it lay with the soft brown eyes still 
open, that involuntarily she exclaimed, “How can 
any one be so cruel as to killthem! I should think 
the man who shot that deer would feel like a mur- 
derer.”” The remark was repeated to the hunter, 
and his wife never forgave the speaker; with varia- 
tions the remark was repeated again and again, and 
the lady was made to feel that she stood almost 
alone against the sentiment of that community. 
No good was accomplished. Not a deer less was 
shot. Nine-tenths of the people in the woods at 
that time were interested in hunting, were there as 
hunters or the relatives of hunters. The native of 
the region would have thought it a publie calamity 
if the lady had succeeded in impressing her views 
on the transient population. 

Courtesy should have kept her quiet when she 
chose to go where her sensibilities would be shocked. 
Never try to convert the world to your views when 
you and it are having a vacation. Have the courage 
of your conviction, but do not waste foree, thereby 
creating friction. 


Gladstone said: “ Let Christ be the center, 
heart, and root of all preaching, not of facts about 
him or notions concerning him, but his person, his 
work, his simple yet unfathomable sayings. Here 
lies the secret.” 


MY PASTURE. 


By Emity 


DINE, that is, by right of possession and 

4) enjoyment. i do not pay taxes on it. 
That privilege I generously accord to my 
neighbor; and it is the only use he 

~~ So") makes of the property, so far as I know. 
I never see him in the pasture, though I browse 
and ruminate there from the time the first modest 
chickweed opens its starry eye till the last aster 
has laid aside its purple robe and the light of the 
golden-rod is quenched. 

It is a typical New England pasture, with dry, 
sunny knolls and moist hollows, a group of gnarled 
old apple trees, and a few picturesque rocks covered 
with a delicate tracery of lichen. A little company 
of oaks and pines just within the inclosure make a 
pleasant shade, where I often pause before pursu- 
ing my way up the hill or along the winding cart- 
path toward the woods. The low stone wall which 
surrounds my pasture is half concealed by a tangled 
hedge of privet, barberry, sumach, and Virginia 
creeper—a characteristic New England hedge; for 
where else would one find growing wild the bar- 
berry ? or, except in New York State, the privet or 
prim, whose glossy foliage is so highly prized in 
cultivated grounds ? 

I meet many pleasant acquaintances in my past- 
ure. In May, on the edge of the woods which 
form its western boundary, dainty anemones nod to 
me from their slender stems, and violets smile 
shyly from the sunny slope. I have noted three 
varieties of the latter: the common blue, viola 
cuculata ; the delicately fragrant white, viola 
blanda ; and the bird-foot, viola pedata, so called 
from the shape of its leaf. The last often has a 
profuse second blooming. I have found the ground 
quite blue with them the middle of September. 
They may have appeared a little faded and insig- 
nificant beside the royal asters, whose purple glory 
covered the hillside, but a violet is a violet, and 
meets one “like a pleasant thought,” be it early or 
late. 

Walking through the pasture one fine May day, 
I came upon a company of modest little Quaker 
ladies (Houstonia cwrulea) holding a meeting on 
the edge of the woods. No wonder the common 
name “* innocents ” has in some localities attached 
itself to these childlike flowers. They recalled to 
my mind memories of a Virginia wood and of a 
North Carolina mountain. Here again the same 
sweet, guileless faces looked up at mine. “ Bless 
you!” I said, and lingered long at the assembly, 
though the spirit did not move any sister to audible 
speech while I was present. 

On one side of my pasture is a ravine, which in 
midsummer presents such a tangled thicket as to 
deter any but the most adventurous. In the early 
spring, putting aside fears of snakes and mosquitoes, 
1 made a bold plunge into the green abyss. I had 
evidently happened upon a church convention. 
This was no assembly of gentle (Quaker ladies. 
Here were numerous dignified clerical gentlemen 
(Arisema triphyllum, Jack-in-the-pulpit). The 
laity were also present in full force. If I did not 
quite get the drift of the subject, perhaps it was 
because I was too much occupied in admiring the 
graceful drapery of Madam Meadow-rue, and the 
gay spring bonnets of the Columbine choir who 
looked down from the rocky gallery above. 

An abundant harvest of “redness and sweet- 
ness” my pasture yields in June. Ruskin’s 
“supreme flower,” the wild rose, glows in fragrant 
profusion. There are rosa Carolina, rosa lucida, 
and one perfect plant of the rarer rosa rubiginosa, 
or sweetbrier, the eglantine of English poetry. 
Spenser says of it: 

* And the fresh eglantine exhaled a breath 

Whose odors were of power to raise from death.” 


An unknown poet of a later day rapturously ex- 
claims : 
“ And e’en its f t leaf has not its mate 


Among the perfumes which the rich and great 
Buy from the odors of the spicy East.” 


At the close of a hot summer day, having been 
kept away over a week, I felt irresistibly drawn 
toward my pasture. The sun was so low that its 
“gword-like rays’ had lost their sharpness, and a 
gentle breeze tempered the still heated air. A 
sleepy stillness pervaded the more retired streets 


through which I passed, and the people sitting idly 
fanning on their piazzas looked as if wondering 
what could call me forth on such an evening. They 
did not know that I had a pressing engagement 
with the wild roses. Never was the place more en- 
chanting. The moment I stepped over the bars 
all the worry and weariness of the week seemed to 
slip away from me. Nature laid her hand in bene- 
diction upon my head, and straightway the peace 
of that evening hour entered into my soul. From 
the incessant rattling and rumbling of passing 
vehicles, I had come into this serene stillness ; from 
the heat and dust of a busy thoroughfare, into the 
coolness, purity, and blessed calm of Nature's 
solitude. The sun sank below the woods, which 
were softly outlined against the purple and crimson 
tints of the evening sky. Wild roses blushed in 
the hollow ; white faces of daisies gleamed on the 
slope ; birds twittered softly in the branches ; the 
wind murmured low in the pines. ’Mid the darken- 
ing twilight and the deepening silence I reluctantly 
turned homeward, but I shall not forget. 

In my pasture not only is the eye feasted with 
beauty, and the ear with music, and the sense of 
smell with perfume, but the palate comes in for its 
share of gratification. The wild strawberry vies in 
fragrance and color with the roses among which it 
grows. Later, amid the wealth of golden-rod I 
find blackberries; and here and there a huckle- 
berry bush offers its toothsome fruit. At no time 
of the year is the place more inviting than the 
middle or last of September, when barberries are 
ready for gathering. Take a day at this season, 
when the air is clear and cool, so that to breathe it 
exhilarates like a draught of wine, when fleecy 
clouds are flying over the fathomless blue, when 
the wind is fresh on the uplands and the sun warm 
on the southern slopes; then ramble among the 
brilliantly loaded barberry bushes, and gather into 
your basket their ruby clusters, and into your soul 
a boundless joy and gladness. Crush the leaves of 
the sweet bay and inhale its wholesome fragrance. 
Weak or melancholy thoughts will surely be im- 
possible amid such surroundings. Does it not 
make one feel rich to look at this gorgeous field of 
golden-rod ? Who cares now for other gold? Daz- 
zled by these yellow plumes and by the “stars of 
purple amethyst” that cover the hillside, I am in 
danger of overlooking the lowly but lovely gerardia, 
and the fragrant white heads of everlasting. Nor 
must I omit to mention a large spreading chestnut 
tree which stands in solitary majesty a short dis- 
tance from the woods, as though it had stepped out 
from the company of the oaks and pines to get 
room for a more symmetrical growth. I wait for 
invisible frost fingers to open those rough, prickly 
burrs that guard the nut’s concentrated sweetness, 
and then am surprised at the number of boys who 
remember that tree which I had mentally appro- 
priated with the other products of my pasture. I, 
however, willingly leave the nuts to them. Be it 
mine to “mix my blood with sunshine,’ and to 
“suck the sweet substance of pellucid thought.” 
My pasture has yielded me an abundant harvest of 
health and happiness. Long may it be before my 
neighbor divides it into house lots ! 


AN ADVANCE. 


T will give great pleasure to our readers 
all over the country to know that female 
factory inspectors have been appointed 
in New York State. In no department 
of public service can greater good be ren- 
dered than in this. As has been stated in these 
columns before, the majority of employees in fac- 
tories are women and children, and the conditions 
under which they work in many factories are detri- 
mental not only to their physical but their moral 
health. These conditions would be revealed much 
more quickly to women than to men, and women 
are the ones who should receive the communications 
from the sufferers, not men. 

The limited force at the command of the depart- 
ment have done excellent work; but the reinforce- 
ment of the force by appointing seven women who 
have known factory life by some practical experi- 
ence is a most wise and faith-inspiring act, and 
one that should meet with warm approval. 

It is now for women who are interested in fac- 
tory girls, and for the girls themselves, to work to 
make the new appointments tell to the credit of the 


department. 
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Violations of the factory laws of the State should 
be brought to the inspector’s attention, and their 
work in connection with the complaint watched. 
The factory inspector’s report for 1888 contains 
the laws as passed and amended. It does not re- 
quire a lawyer’s training to understand these laws, 
nor an orator’s ability to put them clearly before 
any body of working girls. 

Before a complaint is made to the department, 
it should come from a trustworthy source, and the 
inspector should communicate with the person mak- 
ing the complaint. 

The main difficulty will be in getting the girls to 
know when the laws are violated; many of them 
are so accustomed to conditions that are violations 
of the law that they will have to be educated out 
of indifference and habit. In all cases of com- 
plaint, or confidence, on the part of the factory 
worker, she must be protected from identification ; 
that means discharge, and one discharge for com- 
plaining of the condition of a factory would seal 
the lips of every other worker in that factory. The 
appointment of women factory inspectors is a step 
forward, but it does not mean the millennium. 
Those who want to right a social wrong should ac- 
cept these appointments as opportunities to accom- 
plish that which was never before possible. 


GERMAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH. 
By Henry M. Cox. | 


HE readers of The Christian Union may 
be interested in the following plan of 
study pursued by a class of ladies for one 
winter. Several members of the class 
read German easily, but they were a 
small minority, and yet every one was anxious to 
know something of the wonderland of poetry and 
legend found in German literature. By means of 
the various books on German literature now pub- 
lished, and the excellent translations of the best works 
now to be found, a course of study was planned 
which lasted from October to May, the class meet- 
ing weekly. And the study was found most inter- 
esting, opening ever new fields for exploration and 
study in the history, manners, and customs of the 
times in which famous writers lived, and the growth 
and decay of different schools of thought. A list 
of the topics for each week was made out and 
printed for guidance. The leader of the class then 
prepared a set of questions on each topic; these 
were given out weekly for the next week’s lesson, 
and points of special interest, requiring much re- 
search and preparation, were assigned to particular 
members. And I may remark here that it was 
soon found which member would do best in prepar- 
ing a life of an author, which would give the clev- 
erest résumé of some story, as “ Reynard the Fox,” 
and which would make the best selection from an 
author’s works, and be able to read the same in a 
manner to delight and charm her listeners. Hav- 
ing a good public library, we found several valuable 
books of reference and translations there, and, by 

different members buying different books on the 

subject and exchanging, a variety of criticism was 
obtained. The principal books used were Scherer’s 

“German Literature,” Bayard Taylor’s “ German 
Literature,’ Hedge’s “ German Classics,’’ Hosmer’s 
“German Literature,’ Gostwick and Harrison’s 
“ German Literature,’ Dippold’s “ Stories from the 
Nibelungen Lied,” Kinig’s “ German Literature ” 
(in German). We.used Bayard Taylor’s transla- 
tion of “Faust,” with notes from Carlyle, and Mat- 
thew Arnold on German universities, always having 
a brief sketch of our author’s life, then some read- 
ing, more or less, from his works ; then following 
various criticisms from the different authorities. 
In several instances we extended the same lesson 
for two or even three weeks, as we found so much 
to read. For instance, the Nibelungen Lied, the 
Meistersingers and Nuremberg, Luther, Goethe, 
Lessing, and Richter, each occupied us for two or 
three lessons. It may be urged that this is a very 

superficial method of study, which is quite true. But 
we meant it only as an introduction, and found in 
it endless suggestions for future study and reading. 

The following is our list of topics : 


1. Early German People; their Language, Cus- 
toms, and Religion. Oldest Literary Re- 
mains. Development of Germany under Char- 
lemagne. 

2. Time of the Hohenstaufen Dynasty. Minne- 
singers and the Wartburg Contest. 

3. Niebelungen Lied. Siegfried Sagas. Rose 
Garden of Worms. Gudrun. Heldenbach. 
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4. House of Hapsburg. Epics of Chivalry. The 
Hanseatic League. 

5. Development of Prose from 1300. The Chron- 
icles. The Mystics. The Drama. Satires. 
Reynard the Fox. 

6. The Meistersingers. Hans Sachs. Nurem- 


berg. 
7. The Reformation. Luther. His Translation 
_ of the Bible. His Polemical Writings. Thirty 
Years’ War. 
8. Ulrich von Hiitten. Melancthon. Béhme. 
Erasmus. 


9. Dawn of Modern Literature. Pietism. Leib- 


nitz. Spinoza. Fable Writers and Hymn 
Writers. 

10. Age of Frederick the Great. Frederick as a 
Writer. 


11. Klopstock, Wieland, and Herder. Their In- 
fluence upon the Literary Revival of their 
Times. Rationalistic and Sentimental Schools. 


12. Winkelmann-Lessing: His Influence upon 
his Time. His Works. 

13. “Starm und Drang” Period. Prose Writers. 
Kant. 


. Goethe: Life and Works. 

15. Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

16 Schille#: Life and Works. 

17. Jean Paul Richter: Life and Works. 

18. The Romantic School. 

19. The Universities of Germany. 

. Modern German Literature. 
Nineteenth Century. 


Writers of the 


CREAMS AND ICES. 


By ANNA CHURCHELL CAREY. 


laa HE warm summer weather brings with it 
an aversion to hot food and elaborately 


prepared dishes, and it is with delight that 
the housekeeper and her household turn 
to those cool ones which are most accept- 
able, among which creams and ices are pre-eminent. 
The making of frozen dishes was once very elab- 
orate, but of late improved methods have simplified 
it greatly, and with half the expenditure of time 
and labor a result twice as good can be obtained. 
But few cooks understand the art of freezing cream, 
and that, no doubt, is the reason why ices and 
creams are supposed to be difficult to prepare. The 
great trouble in most cooking is that it is not done 
in a scientific way, and even intelligent cooks are 
not apt to understand why they do a thing one way 
rather than another. If scientific principles could 
be applied, better results would follow, and an 
enormous amount of time would be saved. The 
expression so often heard, that there is an art in 
freezing cream, is easily explained. The art con- 
sists of knowing exactly how to do it. Of course 
the mixture to be frozen must be cold when put in 
the freezer, the ice should be crushed as fine as 
possible, and a third as much salt as ice used. 
When the freezer is well packed with the above 
proportions of salt and ice, pour in a pint of cold 
water to a gallon freezer; the water fills in the 
spaces left by the ice and salt, and, besides, hastens 
the melting of the ice. One often hears that snow 
and salt make a colder mixture than ice and salt, 
but physics says not, unless large pieces of ice be 
compared with snow. If the ice is crushed to the 
same degree of fineness as the snow, the salt 
will melt one as quickly as the other. The water 
which is formed around the freezer is salt water, 
the temperature of which is at freezing point—kept 
so by the ice in it. Salt water at the freezing 
point is colder than fresh water under the same 
conditions, so that the water coming in closer con- 
tact with the can of the freezer is like liquid ice, 
and hence the importance of not letting it off, as 
ignorant cooks so often do. The motion of the 
dasher is what makes- the cream smooth, and a 
common mistake is to turn it rapidly, necessarily 
producing friction, which means heat, and only 
lengthens the time required to freeze the cream. 
The cream will not freeze until the ice around it 
begins to melt, and the smaller the pieces of ice the 
sooner this will happen. Crush the ice finely, use 
plenty of rock salt, turn the crank slowly, and your 
cream will be frozen in twenty minutes. 

New ways of preparing food are constantly being 
invented, and in the following recipes are to be 
found some tempting summer desserts : 

Almond Cream.—Put into a double boiler a pint 
and a half of milk. When at the boiling point 
sweeten with half a pound of sugar, and thicken 
with a tablespoonful of arrowroot dissolved in a 
little cold milk. When a thick custard, remove 
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from the fire and set away to cool. When thor- 
oughly cold, add a pint of cream and a pound 
of almonds blanched and cut into quarters, then 
freeze. 

Strawberry Cream.—Prepare as for almond 
cream, substituting for almond the juice of a quart 
of strawberries. Cure should be taken to add the 
juice gradually to the cream to prevent curdling. 
When well mixed, it is ready to freeze. 

Strawberry Ice.—To a pint of strawberry juice 
add a pint of sugar, a pint and a half of cold water, 
and a tablespoonful of gelatine. Soak the gelatine 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water, add the same 
amount of boiling water, and, when thoroughly dis- 
solved, strain and mix with the strawberry juice ; 
it is then ready to freeze. In winter, when it is 
impossible to get the fruit, strawberry shrub may 
be used for the ice, and will be found to be almost 
as delicious as the juice of the fresh fruit. In 
using it as a flavoring for cream it is necessary to 
color the cream with cochineal. Arrowroot gives a 
smooth consistency to cream, as does gelatine to ices. 

Raspberry Ice —Prepare as for strawberry ice. 
When raspberries are not in season, raspberry shrub 
is used, the proportion three tablespoonfuls to a 
pint of water. 

Milk Sherbet.—A quart of milk, a cup of sugar, 
and the juice of two lemons; then freeze. 

Chocolate and Macaroon Cream.—Prepare as 
for almond cream, mixing with the custard four 
tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate. When cold, and 
the pint of cream is added, stir in a dozen grated 
macaroons. This makes a most delicious combina- 
tion. Stale macaroons should be used, as they are 
cheaper and easier to grate. 

Coffee Cream.—For good coffee ice-cream add 
half a cup of strong black coffee to the proportions 
given in almond cream. Serve with it sweetened 
whipped cream. 

Apple Cream.—Steam seven large apples, and 
when done rub through a sieve. Let the apple 
cool, sweeten with a cup and a half of sugar, beat 
the whites of three eggs, and stir into the apple. 
Add this to a quart of cream, and freeze. When 
turned out of the mold, put currant jelly on top. 

Frozen Pudding.—Thicken and sweeten a pint 
of milk as in almond cream. When cool add a 
pint and a half of cream, a dozen macaroons grated, 
half a pound of citron thinly shaved, half a pound 
each of currants and raisins. Wash and soak the 
raisins and currants until swollen. Then drain off 
the water and remove the seeds. Mix half the 
fruit and nuts with the cream, and freeze. Line a 
mold with lady-fingers, pack in the cream, sprink- 
ling each layer with the remaining half of fruit and 
nuts. Cover the top with lady-fingers, and let it 
stand for an hour. When ready to serve, garnish 
with sweetened whipped cream or a rich boiled 
custard, although it is often preferred without 
either. 

Peach Cream.—Cut a quart of overripe peaches 
into small slices, sprinkle with sugar, and set in the 
ice-chest. ‘Thicken and sweeten a pint and a half 
of milk as in directions given above, add a pint of 
cream, stir in the peaches, and freeze. 

Apricot Ice.—To a can of apricots add a pint of 
sugar, the same of cold water, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of gelatine soaked in the same amount of cold 
water and dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of boil- 
ing water. Strain into the apricots, add sugar and 
water, then freeze. 

Cream with Lemon Jelly.—An inviting way of 
serving vanilla cream is to put a cup or bowl in the 
center of your mold, packing the cream around it. 
When it is turned out, remove the cup and fill the 
hole with lemon jelly. The cream and jelly make 
a delicious combination. 

Strawberries and Cream.—For a new way of 
serving strawberries, crush a quart box of berries, 
sweeten well, and set away in the ice-chest to cool. 
Whip a pint of cream and stir into the crushed 
berries; put in a mold and pack around with ice 
and salt, and let it stand two hours before serving. 
It makes a most inviting dish. 


COLLEGE TRAINING: ITS VALUE. 


|UST now, when the army of college gradu- 
ates are leaving the shelter of the college 
walls to face with questionings a world 
that turns to them, not a solution, but an 
interrogation on its own part, the ex- 
pression of opinion from men and women whose 
own lives are the best answer as to the influence 
and value of a college training becomes doubly im- 
portant. The recent discussion as to how far a 
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college training adds to the money-making faculties, 
how far it increases a man’s chances of becoming a 
millionaire, has added another phase to the question 
of the value of college training. Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, in a recent issue of The Christian Union, 
made it very plain that a college education added 
greatly to a woman’s chances as a bread-winner, as 
well as to her value as a social power. President 
Low, of Columbia, in a recent interview expressed 
very clearly the value of the college to the Nation, 
its force as a factor in the development of national 
life as well as its value to the individual : 


“ The large and wealthy American colleges are taking 
on distinctly university development. They are rapidly 
becoming institutions in which a man may pursue his 
studies and make researches in every department of 
intellectual interest. At Columbia, while we have 
taken important steps in that direction and are hoping 
to continue our expansion in the future, we believe that 
it is important to emphasize that the work done by the 
old-fashioned college is as vital as ever. Consequently 
we think of ourselves both as a college and a university, 
and we expect to continue to do both kinds of work. 
In addition, the schools for professional training, which 
are open to students who have not had a college educa- 
tion as well as to those who have, form an important part 
of the educational equipment of Columbia. I should 
not think that the study of Latin and Greek will ever 
be practically eliminated from the college curriculum 
until men conceive it to be a misfortune to study their 
own past, or until the judgment of educated men is 
completely reversed as to the value of the classics in 
helping to form a good style in the use of the English 
language. There are many indications of a growing will- 
ingness to furnish alternative courses which substitute 
different proportions of modern languages and science 
for the study of Greek and Latin, but | think the time 
will never come when the classical course will not be a 
constituent part of the tender of every college to its 
students. The college training of the present day fits 
a man for practical business to the extent that it de- 
velops his capacity for accurate thinking and expres- 
sion, develops his powers of observation and reflection, 
and makes him appreciate that, if he knows but little, he 
has at least the capacity to learn through diligent at- 
tention to the work in hand. In addition to this, a 
college education, in giving to a man the right of 
eminent domain in the realm of literature, ancient and 
modern, enlarges the circle of his vision and makes 
him a man capable of broader sympathies. I look 
upon college education as a great opportunity. For 
those who are able to enjoy it, I think the question 
should be, Why should [ not take the college course ? 
rather than, Why should 1? There is no rule of uni- 
versal application, so far as I am aware, in this matter 
any more than in others. Money, of course, is an essen- 
tial. In this country we are competing with the univer- 
sities of Europe, which are either heavily endowed or 
directly supported by the government. Something, 
certainly, has been accomplished of which America need 
not be ashamed, but our people who believe in the 
benefit of the higher education to humanity must not 
weary in well-doing.” 


Only a few years ago the greater number of stu- 
dents who entered colleges were the sons of profes- 
sional men, who seemed to have the monopoly of 
this opportunity. To-day it is the question of men 
in all walks of life, “ Shall I send my boy to col- 
lege?” And a still healthier symptom is that boys 
and girls are not sent to college to-day merely to 
acquire book knowledge ; fathers and mothers rec- 
ognize that side by side with the mere getting of 
knowledge there is a discipline that will train the 
student to live in the world, not as the one wonder 
of adoring love, but as an individual among peers 
so trained as to recognize the great fact that to 
every human being is given an equipment that 
would, with proper training, give him his place in 
the world. 

Another fact which the world is slow to recog- 
nize is that to the college is the country indebted 
for the larger outlook into the world of philanthropy. 
The real attempt to raise the poor and ignorant, 
not by alms, but by intellectual awakening, has come 
through the college graduate. Witness one telling 
example. Columbia College last winter opened a 
lecture course on Egyptian discoveries, in Cooper 
Union—a building located in the midst of a tene- 
men‘-house population; a place where labor mass- 
meetings were held, where the Anti-Poverty Society 
held its meetings—thus appealing directly to the 
residents of the locality by familiarity—a tremen- 
dous factor in drawing an audience. If the College 
trustees had distributed circulars by the thousands 
in this same region, had sent its most devoted and 
attractive men to canvass for this audience, but a 
fraction of those who attended Cooper Union would 
have gone to any other hall. 

No training so breaks the class wall as does col- 
lege training. No training so reveals men and 
women to each other as does the class-room and 
residence experience of the college term. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


By CHaAaRLEs LepyarRpD Norron. 


these days, when we speak of tennis we mean 
the young and popular lawn game, as distin- 
guished from the venerable and half-forgotten 
indoor pastime as played by kings and nobles in 
the middle ages. It is, in fact, one of the oldest of 
ball games. Ancient Roman coins have been found 
bearing figures engaged in striking balls back and 
forth over a boundary, and old woodcuts originating 
as early as the reign of Henry VII. show the game 
in its different stages of progress. It was truly a 
royal game once, for in both France and England 
it was reserved by law exclusively for the royal 
family and the nobility. Such laws, however, can 
never be enforced anywhere, and people went on 
playing till their Majesties gave up all opposition, 
and contented themselves with building costly in- 
closed courts where only a select few could be 
admitted. Twenty-four of these tennis courts are 
still to be found in England, and there is one in 
Dablin. On the Continent there are quite a num- 
ber of them, and the game is still played with 
enthusiasm in Paris and elsewhere in France. 

Without doubt, lawn or field tennis has been 
played in one form or another for centuries, but it 
was not until 1874 that it began to be revived in 
England as a regular game. Three years later 
it was recognized by the All-England Club at 
Wimbledon, and shortly afterward by the famous 
Marylebone Cricket Club, under whose authority 
the exact dimensions of the courts were prescribed 
and rules adopted. The whole Anglo-Saxon race 
seemed to be waiting for this very game, and in a 
short time a world-wide demand sprang up for 
rackets and nets and suitable balls, until the man- 
ufacture of these articles employs hundreds of 
skilled workmen. 
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NAMES OF LINES. 


E and L to P, base . 

L and E to P, side lines (double court). 
M and D to O, side lines (single court). 
G and J to K. service lines. 

N, half court line. 


NAMES OF COURTS, 


A EF. L P—Double Court (for three or four players). 
B D M O—Sinogle Court (for two players). 
1 Right rear court. 2. L-ftrearcourt. 3. Right front court. 4. Left 
front court. 5. Left tront court. 6. Right front court. 7. Left rear 
court. 8 Right rear court. 


For a lawn tennis court of the regulation size for 
single or double games, a level piece of ground 
thirty-six feet wide and seventy-eight feet long is 
required. Smooth, carefully tended turf is best 
and prettiest and pleasantest to play upon, but 
many courts are of asphalt or leveled earth, and, 
for makeshift purposes, courts are marked out 
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where there is neither grass nor level ground, nor 
the other requirements sought by the champion 
players. Almost anywhere in the country, in fact, 
some field can be found that will answer reason- 
ably well. The sandy surface of earth just behind 
the sand dunes, sprinkled now and then with salt 
sea spray, may seem a sorry place for tennis to ohne 
who is accustomed to smooth-shaven turf, but very 
jolly games have been played on such courts when 


- nothing better could be found. 


To mark out a court a line is required about 80 
feet long. Tie knots in it 78 feet apart and 36 
feet apart. Stretch the line where you intend the 
side of the court to be; drive pegs into the ground 
at the 78-foot knots (A and L). Double the line 
to find its middle point, and drive a peg there, 
marking the net line (H to I). Lay off a right 
angle at A or L, using a carpenter’s square or other 
accurate marker. Stretch the 36-foot line from A 
to E, at a right angle with the line A L, and drive 
a peg at E. Lay off the other base line in like 
manner from L to P, and then try the 78-foot knots 
on the distance from P to E. If the knots touch 
the marking-pegs, the outline of the coart is correct. 
If not, your angles are not right angles, and must 
be laid off anew. Double the 78-foot line again to 
find where the net should cross the line E P, and 
drive a peg to mark the spot. Now that the outer 
lines are correctly indicated, they may be marked 
throughout in any convenient way, as hereafter 
suggested. Double the 36-foot line to find C and 
N, and mark off the “half-court line” between 
those points. The outer side lines A L and E P 
mark the double court,and B M and D O the 
single court. They are 4} feet apart. Measure 
that distance on the base line from A, E, L, and 
P, drive pegs and mark the lines B M and D O. 
Measure 21 feet from the net line to the points F, 
G, J, and K, and mark the service line accordingly. 
The net is supposed to extend three feet beyond 
the side lines of the court, to posts at H and I. It 
is three and one-half feet high at the posts, and 
three feet at the half-court line. These dimensions 
are adopted by the Lawn Tennis Association, but 
the game can be played within considerably nar- 
rower limits, just as base-ball can be played in a 
narrow street. 

The diagram shows the court laid out so that it 
ean be used either for single, three-handed, or 
double tennis. When two persons play, the inner 
court, as shown by the heavy lines, is used. When 
there are three or four players, the larger court, as 
shown by the thin lines, is used; but the lines B 
F, D G, J M, and K O are in this case either 
ignored or removed altogether. The dimensions of 
the courts were adopted as a fair average. For 
instance, an active player can generally run across 
the court while a ball is going its length, so that he 
has a reasonable chance of stopping tbe ball, no 
matter what point of the court it comes from. Of 
course two players can guard and cover more 
ground than one, so the court for doubles is en- 
larged by the addition of the strip 44 feet wide on 
each side. 

The cost of the ordinary tennis equipments, at 
retail prices in New York, is as follows: 

Rackets, $1 to $5; balls, per dozen, $2.50 to 
$4; net, $1 to $3.50; posts, per pair, $1 to $2.50; 
set of guy ropes, ete., about 50 cents; back stop 
nets, $6 to $8; marker, $1.75 to $10; 15 yds. of 
tape, at 2 cents per yd., $3. 

Of the foregoing, rackets, balls, and nets are the 
essentials, costing from seven dollars to twenty dol- 
lars or more. The dealers furnish sets in boxes, 
including four rackets, at $8 to $45. Back-stop 
nets are set up just in rear of the base line, to stop 
balls that are sent too vigorously. They are very 
convenient, but not really necessary. Markers are 
contrivances for marking broad white lines on the 
ground, to show the divisions of the courts. On 
grass courts, marks made with lime will last a long 
time, but on earthen courts they are apt to be 
rubbed out or washed away by rain. For these last, 
then, some different plan is usually followed. The 
easiest is to lay down broad white tape, fastening 
it with wire staples driven into the ground. (Very 
large hair-pins will do.) The objection to tape is 
that it is possible to trip over it; therefore it is 
recommended, for earthen courts, to sink boards 
edgewise in the earth, till the upper edge is flush 
with the surface. This need be done only along 
the “half court” and “service lines,” as there is 
comparatively little wear upon the side and base 
lines. Making the nets, by the way, is easily within 
the skill of any boy or girl, and is in itself pleasant 
work for evenings or rainy days. Uncle Peter says 
that he knows how to do it, and is quite willing to 
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tell if enough of his nieces and nephews care to 
know. 

To print the playing rules of lawn tennis in full 
would take too much space, but the dealer of whom 
you buy your rackets will, no doubt, give you a 
little pamphlet containing them, with much useful 
information besides. If not, you can procure the 
rules by writing to any dealer in sporting goods. 

A few words may be said here about the game, 
for the benefit of beginners. 
be a two-handed game, played in the single court. 
Toss up a racket to decide who shall begin. The 
one who wins the toss is called the “server,” and 
the other the “striker out.” He takes his stand 
with one foot behind the base line (BC or N QO) 
of his own right rear court. When ready, he calls 
out “ Play!” and sends the ball over the net so 
that it will fall in the right front court of his ad- 
versary (6 or 3). The opposing player aims to re- 
turn it over the net, upon its first rebound, so that 
it will fall anywhere within the outer boundaries of 
the single eourt, as marked by the heavy lines in 
the diagram. It is now the server’s turn, and he 
sends the ball back before it touches the ground, or 
on its firstrebound. Jo be a fair stroke it must 
fall within the single court lines. The limitation 
to within the service line applies only to the server’s 
_ first stroke. In this way the ball is sent back and 
forth until one player or the other makes a failure 
of some kind, which counts 15 points for his adver- 
sary. 

For the first stroke in each game the server is 
allowed two trials, so as to get the range of the net, 
as it were, but if on his second stroke the ball fails 
to clear the net, or if it falls outside of the pre- 
scribed court, his opponent scores fifteen points. If 
a successful return is made, the same rules apply. 
A second successful stroke scores 30, a third 
scores 4(), and a fourth wins the game. Six games 
make a “set,” and matches are decided by the num- 
ber of sets lost and won. As already hinted, the 
rules and methods of counting are too complicated 
for publication here, but they are easily learned, and 
from their systematic arrangement add much to the 
fascination of the game. 

In many towns the young people, girls and boys, 
make common cause in organizing a lawn tennis 
club, which for a moderate amount can secure the 
lease of a suitable field with room for several courts. 
There is no prettier or more healthful game in ex- 
istence, and one beauty of it is that girls can play 
it on almost even terms with boys, which is not the 
case in any other out-of-door game. ‘The balls are 
so light and elastic that no serious injury is possible 
from them, and the falls that one sometimes gets in 
running are trifles that nobody minds. Upon the 
whole, lawn tennis bids fair to hold its own as the 
most popular of games wherever the love for out-of- 
door exercise exists. 


TWO TALKS ON BOTANY. 
I. 
By Dr. Emity L. Grecory.? 


to study botany with a summer of 
leisure and a microscope for apparatus 
is a question that admits of various an- 
swers. Much depends upon the stand- 
—! point from which one approaches the 
subject. ‘The generally received opinion of this 
study is about as wide of the mark as well can be. 
To many people it consists simply in finding Latin 
names for flowers; these flowers having common 
names which are far more fitting, more poetical, 
and in every way more satisfactory than the stiff 
and meaningless Latin terms. Others are a little 
in advance of this, and consider the work of exam- 
ining such delicate, graceful material eminently 
suited to the feminine mind; for this class even the 
long Latin names have no terrors ; they are looked 
at in the light of ballast to prevent too much levity 
in the pursuit of knowledge. The manner of 
teaching botany in this country seems to have been 
such as to fail entirely in making clear the element- 
ary principles of the science. For example, the 
flower is supposed to be the object of study rather 
than the plant. Another still more vital point is 
overlooked, and that is the consideration of the 
plant as a living being. Those persons who so 
magnanimously admit the fitness ot the subject for 
the feminine mind would be somewhat startled if 
told that a tolerably thorough knowledge of chem- 
istry, physics, and mathematics is necessary to 
an intelligent, or perhaps a scientific, study of a 
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plant, and that in the thorough study of the life 


processes of plants are found some of the most 
difficult problems of scientific research. 

Although we claim this to be true, there is per- 
haps no other branch of natural science which is so 
easy of access and so full of resources for amateur 
study. The material for work is obtainable at 
every season of the year, in every climate, and in 
city as well as country. And while a philosophic 
knowledge of the subject requires much prepara- 
tion, yet a superficial acquaintance with many inter- 
esting forms may be easily obtained by an earnest 
student with little apparatus and no teacher. And 
though the different classes of the vegetable are far 
less numerous than those of the animal kingdom, 
there is still so much variety as to leave room for 
choice in determining what line of work to take up. 

A brief survey of those forms most easily studied 
without the help of a teacher or a convenient li- 
brary may be given as follows: Of the plants known 
as Fungi an interesting and easily obtained example 
is that of the common mold. To obtain this ma- 
terial, all that is necessary is a piece of ordinary 
bread wet in cold water and placed under a bell- 
jar; this, if kept at the ordinary temperature of 
the room, will in a few days appear covered with a 
white, filmy substance; after a little time, dark 
bodies appear scattered over the film. These are 
the sporangia or spore cases ; these cases, if removed 
carefully with a pin from the surface of the bread 
and sown in a preparation known as Pasteur’s fluid, 
may be easily cultivated, and the whole life history 
of the little plant studied under the microscope. 
To sow these spores, take an ordinary glass slide, 
put a drop of the fluid in the center, and carefully 
shake the sporangia over it. Care must be taken lest 
too many of the little spores are sown and not room 
enough left to watch the growing plant. The Pas- 
teur’s fluid may be obtained at any chemist’s. If 
this is not convenient, a little liquid from canned 
plums may be used instead. After sowing, the 
slide should be placed in a wet chamber, which 
may be easily constructed by using a soup plate and 
a cheese-cover; a little water in the plate, to fur- 
nish moisture to the chamber, and a rest for the 
slide, will make the apparatus complete. The sec- 
ond day after sowing, the slide should be examined 
under the microscope with a power equal to a one- 
fifth objective. No cover glass should be used, and 
therefore care should be taken not to push the lens 
down into the material. A little practice will ren- 
der this easy. The germination of the spore may 
take place the second day; at least it should be 
watched from this time on, its development noted, 
and finally the appearance of the little case full of 
spores will complete the circuit. This same piece 
of bread may produce other varieties of mold, 
mostly of the genus Mucor. A very pretty form 
appears, first in little green- patches, which are 
simply the spores in masses. These, if carefully 
removed from the surrounding material and treated 
in the same way as the former, will produce a very 
different plant, with little sprays of spores about a 
head. This is the Penicillium. These are among 
the lowest of the class known as fungi, and for this 
reason are the most easily followed in their devel- 
opment from spore to spore. In order to study the 
higher forms successfully, sections must be made 
through certain parts of the plant, and this is work 
that requires the aid of a teacher. 

Among the Algz many low forms may easily be 
obtained in the summer time from running streams 
or stagnant water, or even ditches or gutters. At 
the bottom of running streams bright green forms 
are found, sometimes floating and sometimes grow- 
ing fast to stones or other surfaces. These should 
be mounted in a drop of clear water and a cover 
glass added. They will consist, probably, of little 
chains of cells, sometimes of single cells, and, if 
studied with the objective used before, will form 
the material for the study of the plant cell in a 
more typical form than the cells of the Mucor; the 
walls are usually clear and distinct. If a little 
sweetened water be added to the slide, so that it 
touches the cover glass, a process known as plas- 
molysis occurs. ‘This consists in the contents draw- 
ing back from the wall in such a manner as to allow 
it to show clear and distinct. 

On stagnant water, the green scum commonly 
known as frog’s spittle will yield a rich fund of 
material for similar study. These forms are so 
numerous as to render it impossible to predict what 
forms will be met with. ‘There is a manual on 
“ Fresh-Water Algz,” by Dr. Wolle, which, if ob- 
tained, will help the student to distinguish and 
classify these forms. 

These two classes will serve to give a little ac- 
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quaintance with two large groups of vegetable life ; 
namely, fungi and alge. The higher forms belong- 
ing to these groups, such as mushrooms, puffballs, 
and sea-weeds, are more complex in structure, and, 
therefore, more difficult to study. Next above 
these come the mosses and hepatics. For the study 
of mosses the material may be found in almost any 
country place ; even in city streets, along the edges 
of the stone walks, may be found the delicate green 
of the moss protonema. It is exceedingly difficult, 
within the limits of so brief a paper, to give any 
definite instruction regarding the treatment of this 
interesting class of plants. They are easy to classi- 
fy, and this kind of work is often taken up by spe- 
cialists in other branches of study. In order, 
however, to carry on this work, one must be pro- 
vided with a manual and must precede its use with 
a careful study of those characteristics on which 
their classification is based. : 

With the hepatics the case is very different; they 
are quite fastidious in their tastes, choosing only 
certain localities for their residence, and with no 
apparent reason for their preference. If fortunate 
enough to find their hiding-places, one may obtain 
employment for some time. Those known as thal- 
loids are apt to grow on old stone walls in moist 
and shady places. They are often found on the 
ground, but are less conspicuous and likely to be 
overlooked. The marchantia is the most common 
form, and if found in fruit, as the saying is, will 
prove a curious study. It is a flat, leaf-like plant, 
with root-like bodies fastening it to the ground, and 
little umbrella stands toward the apex of the thal- 
lus. ‘The whole plant presents many different sub- 
jects of study: fruit bodies, epidermis with its 
little fields containing stomata, two kinds of rhizoids, 
and the curious internal structure by which it is 
adapted to its peculiar mode of life. | 

Still higher in the scale of development are the 
ferns. These beautiful and graceful plants are 
among the easiest to classify. Gray's Manual 
contains a full description of the forms found in 
this region of country, and if fruited specimens can 
be obtained they may be studied and classified with 
comparative ease. 


WILLIE’S CONCLUSION. 
By Mary ALLAIRE. 


Z|OU would have known, the moment you 
stepped into the house, that the family 
were going into the country. ‘Trunks, 
open and elosed, stood in the halls, while 
tennis rackets, dolls, balls, and books, 
scattered about, showed plainly that the last of the 
packing was to be done. Of course, the two chil- 
dren, Mildred and Edith, were everywhere but 
where they should be. They were very anxious to 
help, but could not be persuaded that the best help 


ever 


to give was to keep out of the way. “Oh, chil- 
dren! please go upstairs out of the way,” had 
been said to them over and over again by every 
member of the family. Perhaps it was unreasonable 
to expect two such loving mothers to leave their 
six children to the care of people who insisted that 
they were dolls, and bad no feeling. Whatever 
was the reason, the two children could not be at 
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rest until they saw just how their precious children 
were to travel. I think they learned this loving 
care from their mamma, who never forgot them for 
a moment, and was always very careful that they 
were comfortable and happy. At last every trunk 
was strapped, every box nailed up. The children 
had seen Louise, Ethel, May, Clara, Frances, and 
Julia most comfortably arranged, with their dresses, 
in the box with the hammock pillows; there was 
nothing to do now but wait for the time to start for 
the train. Time passes very slowly when you are 
waiting to go to a beautiful big boat, that is going 
to take you up a beautiful river—a boat in which 
you are going to sleep on a shelf, with your big sister 
on the shelf above you; where you will sleep while 
the boat goes on and on and on, the machinery 
seeming to be a song, and the water rippling and 
running, making a lullaby so sweet that if you 
waken you feel that some one is singing to rest you. 

But the time did come at last when the family 
were gathered in the hall, and, after the usual run- 
ning upstairs after umbrellas and satchels and par- 
cels that had been forgotten, they started for the 
boat. They found the staterooms just as attractive 
as they imagined, and the supper just as entertain- 
ing down in the long saloon, and the sunset on the 
water much more beautiful than they remembered it. 
For, living in the city, of course they could see only 
a patch of sky. At last the two little girls, with 
much giggling and questioning, were tucked on the 
“shelves,” as they insisted on calling the berths, 
and, after watching the trees sweeping by, and the 
stars come out, two little tongues grew gradually 
more quiet, two pairs of eyes were closed. In the 
morning the big boat was tied fast to a dock, and 
the children were disappointed that they had not 
wakened sooner and watched the men at their work of 
unloading. Now there was no time; they must hurry 
and dress to catch the train that would carry them 
to grandpa and grandma, who were waiting for them 
in the old farmhouse where their papa had been 
born. And there was some one else waiting there 
—Willie, the one boy cousin who was not too big to 
play with them. What fun they would have in the 
barn! What a lovely time at the brook! What a 
lovely time in the woods, where Willie would cut 
branches to build a camp for the family of dolls, 
find the empty birds’ nests, and do the hundreds of 
things a boy can do to add to the pleasure of two 
little girls. 

“That afternoon the first person that Mildred and 
Ethel saw when the train slowed up at the station 
was Willie, who was standing on the edge of the 
platform watching every window anxiously, and 
when he saw the two little girls I do not know what 
would have happened if grandpa had not taken 
Willie by the hand, and mamma held the two chil- 
dren. The train stopped, and in a few minutes 
grandpa had put the little girls on the platform ; 
the rest were carrying the luggage to the carriage, 


while grandpa looked after the trunks. Everybody 
was talking at once, and nobody was listening. 
After the usual amount of confusion, the carriage 
was filled, the trunks and boxes were in the wagons, 
and after a short drive the little girls were being 
hugged and kissed by the dearest and sweetest of 
grandmas. 

The next morning, after seeing all the creatures 
in the barnyard, commenting on the new calves and 
the two new ponies, the children went into the barn. 
They soon found the hay-mow, and you know with- 
out my telling you that the next thing they did was 
to have a game of romp. How the hay was thrown 
from one place to another, how great piles of it 
seemed to move of itself, so completely was the 


altogether a different place. 
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small child creeping on all fours hidden under it! 
They played until they were tired out, and then 
they went down to the brook. 

The next day all the family were invited to 
spend the day with an aunt who was not very fond 


of children. The children seconded the idea that 
they should stay at home so warmly that it was 
agreed that it was best not to take them. 

As soon as the big folks drove away to the sta- 
tion, Willie and the little girls started for the woods. 
The entire family of dolls went with them, and 
a lunch large enough to feed the six dolls even if 
they should develop an appetite larger than the 
children’s. Of course the first step was to select a 
site for a house, but it ended in planning a tent of 
boughs for each doll. Everything passed off ac- 
cording to the delightful programme until Julia, 
who was not a very attractive doll—having lost the 
greater part of her hair, a part of her nose, and 
one eye, how could she be!—was the only one 
without a camp. Five camps stood about, each one 
sheltering a doll, when Willie announced that he 
was tired, and would not build a camp for Julia. 
That was enough, but when he went on to say that 
she was so ugly it did not matter if she never had 
a house, sun or rain could not make her look worse, 
Edith was too astonished to speak. That any one 
should think her dear Julia not worth the best that 
could be got seemed impossible. Trembling with 
anger, and with eyes full of tears, she took Julia in 
her arms and walked toward the fields. 

“Come back,” called Willie. “I wouldn't make 
a fuss about that old thing!” 

This made matters worse, for Edith only held 
Julia tighter and walked away faster. 

Mildred looked up a little reproachfully at Willie; 
but she was so intent on arranging the camp bed in 
Frances’s camp that she did not pay any further 
attention. 

“‘T think she’s a goose to make a fuss about that 
old doll. Now I will not make her a tent at all.” 
This last he repeated in a very loud voice, which 
Edith heard distinetly. 

It seemed very different after Edith left the woods. 
There was not nearly so much laughter, nor were the 
camps just as perfect as they had seemed at first. 
Willie was inclined to resent criticism, and it was 
Mildred walked every 
now and then to the edge of the woods to see if 
Edith had not turned back. At last Edith had 
gone entirely out of sight, and then Mildred felt 
uneasy and wished that she had coaxed Edith back. 
Willie walked off slowly to the brook. He 
whistled as he walked, and when he got to the 
brook he fished for minnows, and said over and 
over again, “I don’t care; I was tired then. 
She is awful old, and rain would not hurt 
her.” I don’t know to whom he was talking, 
though a yellowtail watched him with so intel- 
ligent an expression that she seemed to know. 
The lovely lunch of crackers and jam was not 
opened when the dinner-horn blew. Willie burried 
back to camp, but no one—not even a doll—was 
there. He walked on hurriedly and much relieved, 
for he concluded that the little girls had gone home. 
He was sure Edith had come back. But when he 
reached the house, Ann, the cook, stood beside Mil- 
dred looking toward the hill lot. His heart sank ; 
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Edith had not come back. Ann sent Willie and 
Mildred in to eat their dinner while she started on 
the long, hot walk up the hill. Both children tried 
to eat, but it was not a very successful attempt. 
When Ann came back alone, the children were 


really frightened. It had clouded over, and the air 
became so damp that it was surely going to rain, 
and Edith was lost in the fields. How everybody 
hunted and called! But Edith did not answer. 
The rain fell in torrents when Willie went down to 
the station; for he wanted to tell grandpa himself, 
and see if they could not get help in the village to 
find Edith. He never was so unhappy as when he 
stood holding Kitty’s head as the train rushed up to 
the station; he hardly noticed the rain, he was so 
unhappy. In a few words he told grandpa, who 
got into the village cart with him. Never did 
Kitty travel so fast between the station and the 
house as on that day. The rain had stopped and 
the sun was shining as they drove into the yard; 
but the house was empty. 

When the big carriage drove up, and grandma 
and mamma heard what had happened, they grew 
very white and still, and in a few minutes all but 
grandma were going over the hills and through the 
woods. Mildred at last remembered a place back 
of a big rock on the other side of the brook. Leavy- 
ing Ann, she hurried over, and there, asleep in the 
grass, with Julia tight in her arms, was Edith, very 
damp, very tired, very confused, but overjoyed to 
see Mildred, whose glad voice reached Ann. Ina 
minute she had Edith in her arms, and was carry- 
ing her home. 

I need not tell you how happy Willie was when 
he saw Edith. Edith took such a severe cold that 
she was shut up in the house for a week. Mildred 
and Willie did all they could to amuse her, and 
when she went to the camps, she found the largest 
and best-made camp was for Julia. 

Of course there were times during the summer 
when the children did not agree. But if Edith left 
the others she walked toward home, and Willie and 
Mildred were careful to watch that she reached 
there safely, for, as Willie said, “She was so little 
that he ought to take care of her, even when he 
= angry. ‘That's what boys were for—to protect 
girls.” 


Here is a letter from Dickens, addressed to his 
younger sons on their leaving home, one for Cam- 
bridge, the other for Australia, in which the father’s 
heart and the deeper side of his nature reveal 
themselves : 

“ You will remember,” he says to both, “that 
you have never at home been wearied about relig- 
ious observances, or mere formalities. You will, 
therefore, understand the better that I now most 
solemnly impress upon you the truth and beauty of 
the Christian religion as it comes from Christ him- 
self, and the impossibility of your going far wrong 
if you humbly, but heartily, respect it. Similarly, 
[ impress upon you the habit of saying a Christian 
prayer night and morning. These things have 
stood by me through my life, and remember that I 
tried to render the New Testament intelligible to 
you and lovable to you when you were a mere baby. 
And so God bless you. 

“ Ever Your Affectionate Father.” 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
COUNT THE COST. 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


.¢/I costs something to be a Christian. I 
had a friend once who was fond of say- 
ing in the prayer-meeting that the way to 
Christ was as easy as the way to market. 
As simple, yes! As easy, no! We do 
not appeal to men, certainly not to what is highest 
and best in men, in representing a Christian life as 
without cost. What costs nothing is worth—what 
it costs. One may have to give up ambition, pleas- 
ures, wealth, friends, life, for Christ’s sake and con- 
science’ sake. He is no Christian, no true man, if 
he is not ready to do this if occasion arises. What- 
ever would draw him away from Christ and truth 
and duty must become odious to him, as Peter was 
odious to Christ when he sought to dissuade him 
from the cross.” To deny myself for the mere sake 
of self-denial is only a subtle gratification of spirit- 
ual pride; but one must always be ready to deny 
himself for the sake of others, and to deny his lower 
self for his higher self, or he cannot follow Christ. 
This cost he should count before enlisting in Christ’s 
army. ‘This is the general lesson of the Scripture 
assigned us for to-day. 

1. The follower of Christ must be ready to deny 
himself. Christian experience is the victory of the 
higher nature over the lower nature. The lower 
nature, therefore, must be subdued. Man is first an 
animal; his palpable relations are with the material 
world; his palpable interests are material interests. 
Christianity declares to him that he is more than an 
animal; that he possesses the possibility of the divine 
nature; that he is linked to the invisible world ; 
that he is a child of God ; that the interests of the 
spiritual nature are more than those of the material 
nature, the interests of the soul are more than those 
of the body. If he is to enter upon the life to 
which Christ invites him, he must compel the appe- 
tites, the passions, the ambitions, the secular and 
animal interests, to take a lower place. He must 
deny them, not once or twice, not occasionally nor 
incidentally, but so habitually that they become 
accustomed to their lower rank, and obey without 
murmuring or resistance the commands that are put 
upon them by the superior nature. Self-denial is 
not a price which man pays for the divine favor, 
nor an austerity by which he earns adivine reward. 
It is the necessity of spiritual growth; it is the re- 
quirement of such an adjustment of a compound 
nature as puts the spiritual above, and the animal 
and material beneath ; that does this, not on special 
occasions and in special exigencies, but as the law 
and habit of the life. Hethat would follow Christ 
must learn to do what Christ did in the wilderness : 
put the word of God above appetite, above appro- 
bativeness, above ambition. 

2. In order to do this he must take up the cross. 
It is not enough that he bears patiently the crosses 
that are laid upon him ; it is not enough that he is 
resigned to those difficulties, burdens, and sorrows 
which he cannot avoid. He must understand that 
he is put in this life as a pupil at school; that the 
self-denial and burdens of life are the instruments for 
the development of his divine manhood. He must 
take up life’s perplexities as a boy at school takes 
up the problems given to him to perform; he must 
work them out for the sake of the perfect and final 
result. There was a real wisdom underlying the 
folly of the austerity of the monastic ages. In one 
sense it is true that we must seek our self-denials. 
We must at least voluntarily assume them. As the 
mother takes up the cross for the better succor of 
her children, as the husband and wife take up crosses 
in their daily life for the relief and help of each 
other, so every Christian, in a larger and broader 
way, must take up his cross: bearing it in the 
spirit of love, bearing it in the spirit of the Master, 
who endured the cross, despising the shame ; in the 
spirit of the Apostle, who counted all things but 
dung that he might win Christ. 

3. He must take up his cross daily. How many 
there are of us who would like to compromise ; who 
would liketo put all our cross-bearing into one great 
heroic effort ; who would like to do it once for all ! 
How many of us there are who would like to bear 
our crosses by dreaming of them, reading about 
them, and listening to exhortations respecting them ! 
How many of us there are who bear our cross on 
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the bed in the morning before we get up, or sitting 
in our cushioned pew in a well-warmed church, as 
we listen to exquisite music or to eloquent oratory ! 
This is not the cross-bearing to which Christ invites 
us. To take up our cross daily is to deny ourselves 
at breakfast the food which experience has proved 
disagrees with our digestion, however pleasant it 
may be to our palate ; it is to go to our daily task 
with a cheerful spirit, though the task be irksome 
and uncongenial ; it is to bear others’ burdens—the 
burdens of their carelessness, their ignorance, their 
superstition—as Christ bears our burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ; it is to be wounded for 
others’ transgressions and bruised for others’ in- 
iquities, and see others healed with our stripes; it is 
to do this, not on some great occasion when all the 
world is admiring our martyrdom, but day by day 
and hour by hour, when no one knows what cross 
we are bearing except ourselves and our Lord. 
We glorify Abram, who left his native land that he 
might worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience in a strange country ; we forget 
the uncertainties, anxieties, perplexities, privations, 
which came upon him daily in his pilgrim life. We 
admire the heroism which led Moses to turn his 
back upon the glory and power and learning of 
Egypt to cast in his lot with a nation of slaves ; we 
forget the daily burdens which he bore, in petty 
personal privations, in daily discomforts and physi- 
cal fatigue, in the forty years of wilderness wander- 
ings. Any man can pick up courage enough to be 
heroic for an hour; to be patiently heroic daily is 
the test of character. 

4. And he must deny himself that he may follow 
Christ. True! self-denial shall bring its reward ; 
true! the cross shall bring the crown. Buthe who 
bears the cross only that he may get the crown, who 
denies himself to-day only that he may indulge him- 
self in eternity, is acting only from a refined self- 
ishness. The Christian counts the cost, but not the 
profit; he denies himself that he may win, not 
crowns, but crosses ; that he may be found in Christ ; 
that he may have His glory, the glory of the Cru- 
cified, the glory of a patient, suffering love. 

5. He who thus counts the cost, measures the 
self-denial, estimates the losses, will find that he has 
need of an alliance to finish with success the cam- 
paign which he enters on with enthusiasm. The 
man who thinks he can build up Christlikeness in 
himself without Christ’s help, the man who thinks 
that he can fight for Christ without fighting with 
Christ, has failed to count the cost, and his building 
will end inaruin and his campaign in an embassage 
to the world, the flesh, and the devil for terms of 


peace. 
Count the cost. 


QUESTIONS. 


Compare the teaching of this lesson with parallel 
teachings in the other Gospels. 

Does Christ require us to forego the natural affec- 
tions? Interpret verse 26. 

Did Christ show any love for his mother in the hour 
of his crucifixion? By what act ? 

What does he mean by “ whosoever doth not bear his 
cross” ? How would his hearers have understood him ? 

What builders undertook to build a tower and were 
not able to finish it ? 

Interpret the parable in verses 31 and 32. 

Which one of the disciples failed to count the cost ? 
And with what result ? 


To whom does Paul refer who thus failed to count 
the cost ? 

HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 

SERVING CHRIST. 
S Jesus went about from village to village, 
| great multitudes followed him, listening 
Lo) to his words, seeing his miracles, and 
waiting for the day, which they thought 
must be very near, when he would make 
day came, they expected to call themgelves his dis- 
ciples and share his triumphs and honors. 

Jesus knew what they expected to find in follow- 
ing him, and one day he turned to this great mul- 
titude and told them plainly what they must be 
must do to become his disciples. 

1. They must put Christ and his service first. 
He must be dearer than any earthly friends; so 
dear that, if need be, they would give them all up 
for his sake, even the nearest and dearest. He 


By Emity Huntineton 
himself king and reign in Jerusalem. When that 
ready for if they entered his service, and what they 
must be dearer than life itself, so that they would 
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be willing to die in his service. This would mean 
not only choosing Christ as a leader, and deciding 
to follow him, but having the heart filled with such 
warm, strong, personal love to him that he will 
really be dearer than self, more precious than any 
friend. 

2. Each true disciple must take up his cross and 
bear it bravely. Some of our crosses are laid upon 
us. The death of a dear friend, or some great sor- 
row or sickness or disappointment, may be laid 
upon us, so that we cannot escape it, and then we 
can honor Christ by bearing it patiently and cheer- 
fully. But this cross-bearing by which we become 
disciples of Jesus is something different. It is tak- 
ing up of our own accord things that are hard and 
that require sacrifice for the sake of others and so 
for the sake of Christ. It is being like him in that 
spirit which led him, though he was rich, to become 
poor for our sakes—to give up willingly the life 
which no man could take from him. Your cross 
and mine may be very different, but the spirit must 
be the same which leads us to take up each our 
own. 

3. The disciple must follow Christ. The spirit 
which gives itself for others, which chooses him 
for leader because of warm, undying, personal 
love, will keep us close to him, living as he lived, 
working as he worked, following close in his foot- 
steps. 

4. If we cannot make up our minds to such serv- 
ice as this, it is not worth while to begin—we shall 
surely fall out by the way; and so the only wise 
way is to consider the matter fairly, see what it 
will cost, and whether you are ready to meet it. 
Men do that in their business. A man would not 
begin to build a tower without considering what it 
would cost, and whether he had material for it. 
Every one would laugh at him if he did. So you 
should consider whether you have sufficient love 
and devotion and courage and self-sacrifice to stand 
by your Master, to build up this great thing—the 
character of a true disciple. It will cost you some- 
thing in the things you must give up: does it seem 
worth while in view of what you will gain ? 

5. You will have active enemies to meet; are 
you ready to face them? Do you understand that 
you will need help, and that you can always have it ? 
Sit down and think about these things as a king 
would before he went into battle. Make sure that 
you are on the Lord’s side, and that you have such 
confidence in his help that you fear no defeat, and 
then you are ready to go forward. 

6. No other disciples are worth having. Soldiers 
that do not love and honor their leader, that will 
not follow and obey at any cost, are worse than 
nothing in an army. Men who call themselves 
Christians but are not like Christ, that have not his 
spirit in them, are useless in the world; they can 
save neither themselves nor others. They are not 
what they profess to be ; they are like salt that has 
no saltness; they lack the very thing which it is 
their business to impart to others. You were 
meant to be the salt of the earth; if you are true 
disciples you will be. 

You will put Christ first in love and in service. 

You will in his spirit give yourself for others. 

You will do this deliberately and understand- 
ingly ; considering the difficulties, counting the 
cost, and relying upon help that is sure and suf- 
ficient. 

In this way alone can you come after Christ and 
be his disciple. He does not say shall not be, but 
“ cannot be.” 

You cannot be a student without studying, a 
soldier and hide away from battles, a traveler and 
stay quietly at home—you cannot be His disciple 
without coming after him, you cannot come after 
him except in the way he went. 


THE ONE CALL. 


By tue Rev. GeorGce R_ DICKINSON. 


‘* The Master is here, and calleth thee.’’—John xi., 28. 


CZ, |H ESE simple words contain the message 
of Jesus to onein great sorrow—Mary of 
Bethany. Words more full of. joy, of 
larger hope, of greater comfort, could 
| not have come to her: “The Master is 
here, and calleth thee.” 

The circumstances will reveal more fully the 
meaning of the message. 

In the little hamlet of Bethany, two miles east 
of Jerusalem, over the Mount of Olives, there lived 
a family which, when first introduced to us in the 
Gospel records, consisted of two sisters and a brother 
—Mary, Martha, and Lazarus. Of any other mem- 
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bers of this family we have no certain knowledge. 
It may, however, be assumed from the narrative 
that they were a Jewish family of wealth, culture, 
and social position. ‘They certainly were not only 
a attractive, but they possessed an attract- 
ive, homelike, quiet place in the little, nestling, 
fruit-embowered village of Bethany, or “house of 
figs,” as the name signifies. They are a family 
whom Jesus is said to have loved, and in whose 
home he frequently found a restful retreat and a 
cordial and loving hospitality. It may be said to 
have been, during the latter part of Christ’s life, a 
sort of adopted home; and here some of his most 
human and loving characteristics are seen. We 
could hardly afford to lose the home scenes here 
out of our history of Christ. Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus seem to have understood and appreciated 
Jesus better than most of his followers. Indeed, 
there are evidences to me that one of the sisters— 
Mary—up to the time of Christ’s death was per- 
haps his most loving and appreciative disciple, the 
best type thus far of a believer in Christ. She not 
only ministered to him while alive as only a loving 
and appreciative woman could, but, with strong 
faith and hope even in the midst of the darkness 
of his last hours, stayed by him as he hung in 
agony on the cross, and with other women followed 
his body to the tomb and prepared spices to em- 
balm it. To her among the first the Lord appeared 
after his resurrection ; and who shall say that, dur- 
ing the forty days he remained on earth, he did not 
often visit the loved spot at Bethany, and that 
Mary sat once more and often at his feet in loving 
teachableness? Nay, who shall say that out of her 
memory, quickened by love, did not come some of 
the tender scenes which are recorded in the Gos- 
pels of the last days and hours of Christ? Cer- 
tainly the early Gospel history was wholly one of 
memory; those who had heard the words of Jesus 
and been witnesses of his life and works repeating 
the story from place to place, until it became neces- 
sary to write out the record in order to preserve it. 
In gathering up the facts and stories, may we not 
believe that, within her experience, Mary of Beth- 
any was consulted by the Evangelists? 

Incidentally, Mary’s relation to Jesus, as set 
set forth in the records, teaches—does it not ?—that 
love is the key to knowledge of and sympathy with 
Christ ; and, indeed, to all spiritual knowledge and 
experience, and to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of any person or any truth. 

“ The Master is here, and calleth thee.” 

At the time these words were spoken there was 
trouble in this home. Lazarus, the only brother, 
and the pride of the home, had been stricken down 
by one of the sudden and violent fevers, perhaps, 
of the Orient. Several days before his death, the 
sisters, in their anxiety and distress, had sent a 
messenger in haste for Jesus, who was then across 
the Jordan, about twenty miles away. Whatever 
their motive in sending for him, they believed there 
was comfort and help in his presence. Lazarus 
died soon after the messenger left, and four days 
elapsed before Jesus came. It is possible he might 
have arrived before Lazarus died, if he had wished 
to do so; but that he might test their love and the 
faith of his apostles, and that he might still further 
reveal the glory of God by the restoration of Laz- 
arus, he delayed several days before starting on the 
journey. When he did arrive, Lazarus had been 
dead four days. The house was full of friends and 
mourners, so that at first Jesus did not go there, 
but waited outside the village. When Martha 
heard of his presence, she hastened to him and met 
him with a reproach, and yet with no small degree 
of confidence. She said, “Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died. And even now 
I know that whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God 
will give it thee.” Jesus comforts her, and calls 
out her faith still further, and then sends for Mary, 
who sat alone with her grief in the house. Hers 
was one of those natures that suffer on in silence 
without the benefit of the reaction that comes from 
activity. She sat alone in her darkened room, in 
tearful grief, going over the scenes of her departed 
brother’s life ; recalling how he had been the pride 
of her father and mother, and in his younger days 
her care, perhaps ; and how lovingly and helpfully, 
after father and mother went away, he had minis- 
tered to the wants of his sisters,and been their 
stay and hope. Now the prop was removed, and 
they were left alone. And then she could not help 


thinking of the kind and loving friend from Naz- 
areth, who had visited them often, and who seemed 
to love her brother so much. Why had he not 
come when they sent for him? Oh, if he would 
only come now! 


He has restored to life a little 
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girl at Capernaum, and a young man at Nain. 
While Mary is thus dwelling upon her grief, Martha 
comes hurriedly in with her message: “ The Master 
is here, and calleth thee.”” “And she, when she 
heard it, arose up quickly and went to him.” Love 
and faith once more assert themselves; hope 
whispers in her heart, “ It is well; the Master has 
come!” As soon as she came where Jesus was, all 
her pent-up grief and affection burst out afresh, and 
she fell, shaken with sobs, at the Master's feet. 
Jesus, bending|over her, himself weeping from sym- 
pathy, raised her and said: “Come, Mary, show 
me where you have laid him.” Then follows the 
wondrous divine restoration of the lost brother, and 
the renewal of fellowship once more in the loved 
home. 

Tennyson in his “In Memoriam ” has given us 
some suggestive thoughts upon this event: 


“ When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded—if he yearned 

To hear her weeping by his grave ? 


“* Where wert thou, brother, those four days ?’ 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which, telling what it is to die, 
Had surely added praise to praise. 


“ From every house the neighbors met, 
The streets were filled with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crown’d 
The purple brows of Olivet. 


“ Behold a man raised up by Christ ! 
The rest remaineth unreveal’d ; 
He told it not ; or something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 


Speaking of Mary, Tennyson adds : 


“ Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits, 
But, he was dead, and there he sits, 

And he that brought him back is there. 


“ Then one deep love doth supersede 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face 

And rests upon the Life indeed. 


“ All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 

With costly spikenard and with tears.” 


There was divine comfort and joy and peace in 
the presence of the Master. 

May not the message that came to Mary come 
to us also, even to-day: “The Master is here, and 
calleth thee”? Is there not for us even a deeper 
and higher meaning in such a message ? 

Let us think for a few moments of the signifi- 
cance of these words. 

We need go no further for the moment than the 
first two words, “ Zhe Master—is here.” The 
names applied to Christ have in them always some 
special meaning. This word “ Master” contains 
two meanings which cover a large part of the rela- 
tion of Christ to humanity. Its primary meaning 
to a Jew was “teacher;” and it is undoubtedly 
true that Christ is the great teacher of the world 
in all matters that relate to religion and conduct. 
It is admitted that no greater teacher has ever 
appeared, either as to the truth taught or the natu- 
ralness and aptness of the method. Truly, he was 
a great prophet and a messenger come from God. 
How he reveals and explains things which have 
been mysteries since the foundation of the world ! 
How plainly he reads our longings, and tells us of 
God and things heavenly and eternal! How 
divinely his teachings fit into every life and condi- 
tion! But all this is possible and true because he 
is “the Master” in the full significance of that 
word to us; not master in the sense that we are 
hired servants. Such masters often know little 
about those over whom they exercise control, and 
have no sympathy with them. But he is our 
Master in the sense that he knows us altogether— 
our nature, our needs, our longings, our possibili- 
ties—and is in full sympathy with us. This is pos- 
sible only to one who understands another, who 
knows one in the highest sense. Indeed, mere 
understanding another is not all, or possible, with- 
out a sympathy born of love. This we know our 
Master has. His love also has back of it and 
beneath the power to control and assist—not merely 
the resources of a human friend that perishes as do 
we, but “all power in heaven and on earth,” which 
he says was given him by his Father. He even 
said at one time, * Father, I will that those whom 
thou hast given me be with me where I am;” his 
will thus taking hold of omnipotence itself. Is not 
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he clearly, then, our rightful teacher and Master— 
the one who knows, who loves, who should sway 
our hearts, who has power to assist us? Is the 
service of such a Master slavery ? 

But our message adds to this thought—there is 
even greater comfort in store. 

“The Master—is here /” 

I have read recently that in one of the Eng- 
lish prisons there was at one time an underground 
cell, which was used as a place of punishment. 
Its remoteness, loneliness, and darkness made it 
a place greatly dreaded. “ Among the pirsoners 
there was a man of refinement and nervous tempera- 
ment, to whom the horror of this penalty was a 
fright that haunted him day and night. At length 
there was some alleged offense against the prison 
discipline, for which he was sentenced to féur and 
twenty hours in thie dungeon. He was led by the 
wardens to the place; the door was opened; and 
he had to go down the stairs into its depths. The 
door was shut. The steps of the wardens died 
away in the distance ; the outermost door was heard 
as its slamming echoes in the hollow places. Then 
all was still—a stillness that oppressed with terror 
amidst a darkness that could be felt. Nervous and 
full of imagination, the man sank down paralyzed 
with fear. Strange and hideous shapes came out of 
the gloom, and pointed athim. His brain throbbed 
as with fever, and mocking voices seemed to come 
from all sides. He felt that before long the terror 
must drive him mad. Then suddenly there came 
the sound of footsteps overhead ; and in a quiet tone 
the chaplain called him by name. Oh, never was 
any music sosweet! ‘God bless you,’ gasped the 
poor fellow. ‘Are youthere? ‘Yes,’ said the 
chaplain, ‘and I am not going to stir from here 
until you come out.’ The poor man could not 
thank him enough. ‘God bless you,’ he cried. 
‘Why. I don’t mind it a bit now, with you there 
like that.’ The terror was gone; the very dark- 
ness was powerless to hurt while his friend was so 
near—unseen, but just above.”’ And so beside us 
all ever is the unseen yet loving presence of our 
Master and Friend, and darkness and danger have 
no longer any power to frighten us. You will re- 
member that when the disciples of Jesus were in 
the midst of a storm on the sea of Galilee, and 
about to be engulfed, seemingly, in its billows, the 
Master came to them over the tossing waves and 
said, “It is I, be not afraid !” 

“The Master is here!” He has not left us 
desolate, he is living, he is near at hand, he has 
come to help us. c 

But we have not yet exhausted the message. The 
Master is not only here, but “ he ca/leth thee.” He 
does not speak to as in an audible voice, though he 
speaks none the less clearly and plainly. Many 
and varied are the ways he calls us to him. He 
calls because he wants us—he wants us to be in his 
presence; love always wants its object. He calls 
because he has something to bestow. It were enough 
if he only wanted to tell us of his love, but he has 
something to give us. Not the restoration of some 
lost one. That would not be a very large gift; 
simply the companionship for a few short years of 
one who must die again, or whom we must leave 
behind. Christ bestows a far greater gift, even 
the /ife—potentially at least—which those who 
are with him possess, the eternal life; and thus 
we know that we shall go to be with him and 
with them forever. This was his message in its 
fullness to Mary and Martha. He said: “I am 
the resurrection and life. I give this life here 
and now to all who accept me. He that believeth 
on me shall never die: he already possesses the 
power of the resurrection life within him.” fhis 
is the gift of Jesus to all who hear and respond 
to his call. 

Bat he calls not only that he may bestow some- 
thing ; he also wishes us to do something for him. 
He desired Mary to show him where the body of 
her brother lay. Is there not here the suggestion 
that Christ would have us bring him in faith to the 
tombs of our dead—those dead in sin and bound 
about by its grave-clothes ; those who are dear to us, 
and others likewise, who have not the eternal life, 
but are sleeping, unconscious, really lifeless? If we 
would do as Jesus requests, how the world’s sorrow 
might be turned into joy! 

But, now, one thought more. “The Master is 
here, and ealleth—thee.” Do not say, He is calling 
this one or that one, but is not speaking to me. 
He is calling you. The call is definite, personal, 
unmistakable, unavoidable. “ Thus saith the Lord, 
I have called thee by thy name.” He means you ; 
he loves you apart from every one else. “The 
Master is here, and calleth thee.” 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF BELONGING TO THE 
CHURCH. 


(Rom. xii., 1-8; Heb. x., 24, 25.) 


CAN be as good a Christian outside of 
the Church as in it,’’ is the answer some- 
times given by the new convert when 
urged to connect himself with the 
Church. Yes, he can, if it is possible 
for any one to be as good a Christian as he might 
be, while refusing to obey one of the Saviour’s 
commands. But those who thus confess Christ 
before men, and remember him at the communion 
table, are conscious of the renewal of strength that 
follows the keeping of his commandments. 

Another source of blessedness in the Church is 
its Christian fellowship. This is much more than 
the simple helpfulness of companionship in aim and 
work. The spontaneousness with which we sing of 
the blessedness of the tie that binds hearts in Chris- 
tian love is proof of this. In those early days, 
when the three thousand and the five thousand 
were rejoicing together in their new-found hope 
and in the pentecostal blessing, and daily, in the 
temple and in their house-to-house meetings, united 
their service and their prayers, doubtless the power 
of Christian fellowship seemed at its height; but 
when persecution arose, and the believers were 
scattered, then was felt that stronger, outreaching 
power of the Church that holds the followers of a 
common Lord and Master—the answer to his prayer, 
“ Holy Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, as 
we are.” And so, by the expression of sympathy, 
by the burden-bearing, and by the prayers that are 
ours as members of his Church, we are kept. 

The Church, like its Master, persistently seeks to 
win back those who have wandered from the fold. 
A member of one of our city churchés, a young 
Christian, became harassed by doubts, lost his faith, 
and absented himself from the communion table for 
some years. At every meeting of the standing 
committee, he, with other wanderers, was remem- 
bered before God. Finally a crime was committed, 
but the affair was so settled that the law did not 
take its course with the offender. ‘The matter was 
brought up at 2 business meeting of the church. 
The young man wrote that he wished the church 
to take the usual course in such cases, that he 
wanted his name dropped from the roll. No peni- 
tence was manifested, and yet the church could not 
bring itself to do this, and further time was voted 
for consideration. Another meeting, and he still 
remained obdurate; yet many felt that between the 
lines of his written communications was evidence of 
a different state of mind. Six months more was 
voted, and the members of the church urged to 
wrestle in prayer with God for this soul. Before 
this time had elapsed, word came from him that he 
had turned again to God. Those present at the 
last weekly prayer-meeting in that church heard his 
testimony to the loving-kindness of the Saviour 
who had so patiently sought him, his thankfulness 
to the church that had prayed so earnestly for him 
and his consecration to the Master’s service. Such 
is the power of Christian love as developed in the 
Church of Christ. 

Where there is so much to receive we must not 
ferget to give. Our “reasonable worship” in the 
Church is the sacrifice of ourselves upon the altar 
of Christian service. Thus do we truly “belong ” 
to the Church, and in this way only can we experi- 
ence the real blessedness of the communion of 
saints. 
References: Mal. iii., 16,17; Matt. xvi., 18— 
xxvi., 29; Mark iv., 30-32; Luke xii., 32; John 
x., 16—xv., 19; Acts ii., 14—iv., 23, 31-35—xx., 
28; 1 Cor. xiv., 12; Gal. vi. 1, 2,10; Eph. v., 19, 
25-27 ; Col. iii., 16. 17; 1 Thess. v.,14; 2 Tim. ii., 
20, 21; 1 John i., 3; 3 John 5-8; Jude 20-25. 

Daily Readings: (1) 1 Cor. xi., 23-26; (2) 
John xvii., 9-26; (3) Acts ii., 41-47 ; (4) Acts vi., 
1-8; (5) 1 Cor. xii., 12-31; (6) Acts xii., 1-17; 
(7) Rom. xii., 1-8; Heb. x., 24, 25. 


Those that think to serve God and mammon will 
soon forsake God and serve mammon only ; God 
will have all the heart or none. 


Wouldst thou go forth to bless ? 
Be sure of thine own ground, 
Fix well thy center first, 
Then draw thy circle round. 


1 For the week beginning July 20, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ReLicious News. 


A MISSION SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EXCURSION. 


F course the children had been talking about it 

for months; and as the weeks shortened, the 
members of the Bible classes followed the children’s 
example and discussed in all its possible aspects the 
forthcoming excursion. The arrangements had 
been made far back in February. Two huge 
barges, double deckers, had been engaged, together 
with the valiant little tug which was to tow them 
to the picnic grounds. An attractive grove on the 
Hudson under the Palisades had been spoken for, 
and a date, late in June, settled upon as the 
day. These important matters having been ar- 
ranged, February’s cold and March’s winds and 
April’s showers were allowed to do their best, or 
their worst, for the committee were confident that 
the absurdity of arranging for a picnic in midwin- 
ter would, by the end of June, tnrn to a most 
welcome blessing. And now that the severe heat 
was proving the committee's prophetic wisdom, 
there were numerous sub-committees to be ap- 
pointed. ‘There was ice to be provided in sufficient 
quantity to cool the water for a thousand parched 
throats on along summer day. A Committee on 
chairs must be appointed to see that several hun- 
dred camp chairs were hired, counted, cared for 
during the day, recounted at night, and paid for. 
The tickets must be printed, and precautions must 
be taken to have different colored tickets for differ- 
ent sections of the echool, and still another for out- 
siders. The notice must be given on ‘‘e tickets 
that they were not transferable, and were issued 
with the understanding that the Committee had en- 
tire control of the excursion, and reserved the right 
to revoke the tickets for cause. There must be 
ticket collectors with hearts of stone, who would 
admit none—not even the most heartrending case— 
upon the boats without a ticket. One or more per- 
sons of kindness and discretion must be appointed 
to sell tickets to outsiders, that especially deserving 
people might be sympathetically dealt with, and 
that undesirable characters might be firmly refused. 
Some one must be appointed to: take charge of the 
basket-room, where the mothers heavily laden 
with lunch baskets might deposit in safety these 
important accompaniments. Long before the day 
arrived, two important matters had been arranged 
—a caterer had been engaged, who paid a not in- 
considerable sum for the privilege of selling re- 
freshments and temperance beverages to the hungry 
and the thirsty, and a band of eight pieces had 
been hired to furnish music for this festive occasion. 
A Punch and Judy show had been engaged to 
furnish fun for the little ones, and for the big ones, 
too, with children’s hearts. Ropes for skipping 
and ropes for Copenhagen had been provided, and 
likewise bean bags for the children. An athletic 
club in connection with the mother church had been 
invited to attend and hold their annual games on 
this excursion. An elaborate souvenir, containing 
the best athletic records, a history of the club and 
the athletic events of the day, and the entries, had 
been prepared by two members of the club, who dis 
tributed the copies by the hundred and relied upon 
the advertisers in its pages to defray the expense 
and perhaps leave a small profit. The souvenir 
contained another important feature of the picnic, 
the order of dances! What! dancing on a Sunday- 
school picnic! Why, bless your heart, yes! The 
question had been thoroughly canvassed by the 
committee, and the conclusion reached that the 
dancing should be permitted, but carefully, rigidly 
controlled. Accordingly, a programme of square 
dances was prepared, and the announcement made 
that no round dancing would be promised, and none 
would be allowed, unless the management was con- 
vinced that it would be conducted with propriety. 
A floor committee was appointed, and the band- 
master informed that he was to take his orders from 
the superintendent alone. Another committee was 
instructed to see that no small boys fell into the 
water, and the teachers in general formed a com- 
mittee of the whole to see that everything went 
smoothly and merrily. So the plans were laid for 
this excursion, and we waited anxiously for the day, 
realizing that rainy weather or uncertain weather 
would render the best-laid plans of none effect. 
Most happily, the sun never shone more gloriously 
than on this beautiful June excursion day. The air 
blew softly, the skies smiled joyously, and every- 
thing in nature called out everything that was good 
and cheerful and agreeable in our hearts, and made 
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ill-temper and sour looks well-nigh impossible. And 


_now the children are streaming toward the dock, 


dressed in holiday attire and with glad anticipa- 
tions in every feature. Mothers have left their 
washtubs and kitchens, and fathers have taken a 
day’s leave of their work. On they come, laden 
with baskets and wreathed in smiles. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, over the gangway, antil a thousand 
have passed on board, and the ery “ All aboard” 
indicates that the excursion is about to begin. Of 
course some were left behind, although it was long 
after the advertised hour of sailing. Here was a 
father, a two-year-old child in his arms, frantically 
beseeching us to wait just five minutes, that his wife, 
his baby, and his luncheon might not be left 
behind. But we were already behind our schedule 
time, and the superintendent was forced to turn a 
deaf ear to this pathetic appeal. 

And now the voyage was begun, the two barges 
lashed side by side, and the smart little tug, bravely 
decked in flags, heroically puffing two hundred yards 
ahead of us. This upper deck is devoted to the 
dancers and the onlookers, and a merry party it is, 
to be sure! On the lower deck the caterer has 
spread out his tables, and just opposite is the Tem- 
perance Bar. The lower deck of the other barge 
is devoted to games and the Punch and Judy show. 
How eagerly the youngsters watch that pathetic 
tragedy !—babies in arms being held up to witness 
the vagaries of Mr. Punch. The upper deck is de- 
voted to the oldest and the youngest members of 
the party—the grandparents, parents, and babies— 
and represents, though in a quieter way, as much 
unadulterated enjoyment as any other portion of the 
boats. How the dancers pleaded, respectfully, de- 
corously, but earnestly, for “just one” waltz; 
how the Superintendent, amid cheers, acceded to 
this request, intimating that the way in which ,it 
was conducted might determine his action for the 
rest of the day; how the children played and 
laughed and frolicked; how the minutes flew, till 
we reached the lovely grove; how the lunches were 
enjoyed ; how the youngsters swam and ran and 
shouted for joy ; how the athletic contests aroused 
the enthusiasm of all ; how proud the athletes were 
of the medals and the congratulations of friends ; 
how the usual accidents occurred—headaches, falls, 
bruises, etec.; how tired everybody grew from 
sheer enjoyment; how good-natured everybody 
kept ; how the three hours at the grove sped away 
like an hour; how the return trip was made in the 
beautiful evening light ; how the friends greeted us on 
our return and grudged not the day of fun we had 
had; how unnecessary was our policeman the live- 
long day; in short, how successful a day we had 
—all this must be passed over with simply this 
brief mention. When all had left the dock, and 
the Superintendent was turning his face homewards, 
he remembered the words he had written for the 
souvenir programme, and gratefully realized how 
far the day had fulfilled the promise of those words : 


THE S.-S.S WELCOME. 


The —— S.-S. believes in a great many things. But 
to-day it believes especially in one thing—FUN. Fun 
for the young and fun for the old, for to-day we are all 
children. To-day it will be a crime not to smile; it 
will be wicked not to laugh. The only tears that wil! 
be allowed will be tears of joy. Yes,the S.-S. be- 
lieves in fun—believes in it heartily—believes in it en- 
thusiastically. But it believes in /un, not silliness. It 
despises sentimentality, and hates selfishness and mean- 
ness. The believes in laughter. It loves a laugh- 
ter that is pure, wholesome, and hearty, and smiles that 
are genuine and kindly. Then laugh and smile to your 
heart’s content, for this is Laughter-day ! 

Just six months ago, how we laughed and how we 
sung! It was Christmas Day, and old Santa Claus 
was making us a visit. No doubt the old fellow would 
like to be with us to-day—but, of course, that is quite 
out of the question. e can, however, have the Christ- 
mas spirit—the Spirit of Peace and Good-will—and if 
that spirit is ours, the excursion of 1890 will be as 
happy and joyful and as full of pure, wholesome, genu- 
ine fun as the Christmas festival of 1889. 

But you have no time to read more, and so the —— 
S.-S. simply bids each and every one a hearty 

WELCOME 
to the Excursion of 1890. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


T is desirable that the readers of The Christian 
Union should know the achievements and the 
needs of this English society which has the Queen 
for its patron, the Archbishop of York for Presi- 
dent, and eminent Biblical students as members. 
Since its formation in 1865 it has been constantly 
at work, employing such men as Wilson, Warren, 
Cowder, and Tristram, and issuing books and maps 
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which have placed every Sunday-school in their and 
our country under lasting obligations. “Tent-Work 
in Palestine,” “The Recovery of Jerusalem,” and 
“The Bible and Modern Discoveries” are speci- 
mens of their works, of which the magnificent 
Ordnance Survey is the chief. The Fund has lately 
been at work east of the Jordan. Its “ Quarterly 
Statement ” is a record of discoveries in all parts of 
the Holy Land, for Herr Schick in Jerusalem and 
others elsewhere are making almost daily reports 
of what is found here and there, the earth being so 
full of records of the past that the plowshare and 
the spade are always bringing to light significant 
objects. The Pool of Bethesda was found through 
private cellar-digging. and no other excavation was 
permitted till now. But now a firman has at last 
been granted permitting the Fund to excavate 
Ajlun, the Eglon of Joshua, a strong city before the 
Israelitish occupation, and therefore containing in 
its extensive ruins the relics of three thousand 
years. Tosuperintend this work the Fund has, fort- 
unately. secured Mr. Flinders Petrie, whose fame 
as an Egyptian excavator has been justly earned. 
The work is to begin as soon as funds can be pro- 
cured. The undersigned has been authorized to 
receive subscriptions or donations, and has been 
furnished with receipts to be given in the name of 
the Fund. 

An annual subscription of $2.50, or a multiple 
thereof, will entitle the subscriber to receive the 
quarterly book of record, which contains from one 
to two hundred pages, and to obtain the other pub- 
lications of the society at rates greatly reduced. 
The extremely valuable work which the Fund has 
already done is its best possible recommendation, 
but it refers to Drs. Lyman Abbott, Selah Merrill, 
Phillips Brooks, E. E. Hale, W. F. Warren, A. P. 
Peabody, A. McKenzie, W. C. Winslow, and many 
others. 

Remittances may be made by check or postal 
order to Theodore F. Wright., Hon. Sec., 38 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge. Mass. 


HELP THEM. 


lo the Editors of The Christian Union: 

There are three ways of dealing with the sufferings 
of the poor, overworked women and children of our 
city during the hot weather. We may ignore them ; 
go our way to the seashore or mountains and forget 
them. This is the easiest. 

Secondly. We may admit the facts, but claim that 
some one has sinned—the children or their parents ; 
hence the suffering. When one was told of a poor 
widow with six children who were on one of our recent 
parties, the only reply was that she had no right to 
have somany. The poor are improvident or intem- 
perate. They should economize. 

Thirdly. There is the Christian method. This aims 
to do some specific good to a certain well-defined 
class—“ to work around the edges,” at least. It 
recognizes the fact that there are many to whom the 
idea of an excursion for a day is an idle dream ; many 
of them have never heard of the ocean. When sick- 
_ comes, they have no reserve vitality, and they 
aie, 

On one of our ocean parties it was pitiful to see the 
sad and pale faces of girls and boys, ten or twelve 
years old, who did not even know how to play. They 
had never learned, for there was always a babe to 
mind or a hall to serub. There were women with five 
or six children whose husbands were earning nine dol- 
lars a week. This well-known association undertakes 
a work which the circular explains, relying confidently 
upon the people of New York for substantial help. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry E, Crampton, M.D. 


TOO MUCH DOCTRINE. 


lv the Editors of The Christian Union: 

At a recent meeting of one of the presbyteries of 
this State, I heard, for the first time, a candidate for a 
liceuse to preach examined. Perhaps the fact of being 
a novice to the form of examination considered neces- 
sary in the Presbyterian Church for the safe “ passing” 
of the theological student into the working minister, 
made the test questions that were to determine his fit- 
uess to proclaim the “ glad tidings ” of “ good-will to 
ten” seem altogether inadequate and wide of the 
wark. He was examined in “ Ecc. His.,” and safely 
steered his theological craft through all the shoals and 
whirlpools of “ Pelagianism,” “ Socinianism,” and other 
isins that are supposed to either strand or suck in the 
independent thinker who does not think according to 
rule. Then, being mercifully delivered from all doubts 
on the subject of * Predestination,” and other cardinal 
doctrines that convey to the mind—of the uninitiated 
at least—only the idea of a limited atonement, it was 
deemed safe to let him loose on a much-suffering public, 
who will hear from Sabbath to Sabbath (judging from 
his sermon before Presbytery) a confused mass of 


doctrines, beginning with “* The Fall” (as if one could 
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not find “ Fall” enough in one’s own heart !) and skip- 
ping heroically from man’s entire inability to man’s 
complete responsibility, bringing up at last (I sup- 
pose) with “the plan of salvation,” given in the 
oung minister’s style—systematic and complex. 
say “suppose,” because Presbytery seemed en- 
tirely agreed on the candidate’s mental and spirit- 
ual equipment for the enlightenment and edifica- 
tion of future congregations, and stopped him about 
midway, I should judge, in his sermon, expressing 
themselves as entirely satisfied, the majority of 
the ministers making a stampede out-of-doors for 
fresh air and mental equilibrium. It was a grave 
question with me whether such training fitted a man 
to “ preach the baptism of repentance for the remission 
of sins,” or to “strengthen the brethren,” and an 
earnest minister, in a subsequent address on “ ‘The 
Power of the Pulpit, and How to Increase [t” (not the 
exact words, but the idea of his subject), voiced my 
thought when he said : “ I do not think as much of the 
theological seminary for the equipment of young men 
for the ministry as I once did when I was a student in 
one ; and I am very certain that if | could retrace my 
steps, the last year, at least, of my preparation for 
the ministry should be spent, not in the seminary, but 
as the assistant of a spiritual and earnest minister, who 
had come to know, by personal contact and sympathy 
with men, their heart’s need.” M. L. D. 


CANADIAN NOTES. 


—Five Methodist conferences have been held in On- 
tario and one in Quebec. A few ministers had died, 
but about twenty probationers were ordained to the full 
work of the ministry. More than forty candidates 
were received for the ministry. There has been an 
increase of members in all the conferences, and the 
outlook is encouraging. The General Conference to 
be held in September is looked forward to with great 
anticipation. College federation and the extension of 
the ministerial term will command great attention. 

—Some excavations were being made a few days ago 
for building a house in Montreal, when a box was dis- 
covered which contained a Bible which was published 
at Amsterdam in 1669. It is in the French language. 
The Bible has been put into the safe of Notre Dame 
Savings Bank. 

—The British Methodist Episcopal Conference (col- 
ored) has been meeting in Toronto. Bishop Hawkins 
presided. There were present ministers and laymen, 
not only from all parts of Canada, but also from the 
West Indies. 

—The Rev. A. MacFadyen, after seven years’ 
service in Bethel Congregational Church, Kingston, 
has resigned the pastorate, and will take up bis resi- 
dence in Toronto. 

—The Rev. C. F. Cocking, who has been six years in 
Japan, has returned to Canada on account of his wife’s 
health, and intends to spend a year in delivering lect- 
ures, with illustrations, on the manners and customs of 
the people in the Empire of the Rising Sun. 

—The Rev. H. H. Coats, B.A., late of the Bay of 
Quinte Conference (Methodist), has gone to Japan to 
labor in the missionary work. 

—The corner-stone of a new Methodist church was 
recently laid in the western part of Montreal by the 
venerable Dr. Douglas. 

—The Rev. Calvin Godspeed, of St. John, New 
Brunswick, has been appointed to the chair of System- 
atic Theology in the Baptist College, Toronto. 

—The Rev. A. C. Mackay, B.A., late Fellow in Physics 
in Toronto University, has been appointed Professor in 
Mathematics and Physics in McMaster University, 
Toronto. 

—July 1 is Canada’s natal day. Patriotic sermons 
were preached in several churches on the Sunday 
previous. E. B. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A Cleveland newspaper dispatch says that Mr. 
J. D. Rockefeller has just given $100,000 to the Bap- 
tist Educational Society for its geveral work. This 
Society was organized only two years ago, and has its 
headquarters in New York City. It has as its objects 
the encouragement and aiding of needy institutions of 
learning under Baptist control, and the general fos- 
tering of the educational interests of the denomina- 
tion. Soon after its organization, Mr. Rockefeller 
placed $100,000 at the disposal of the Society, to be 
used in aiding such academies or colleges as in the 
judgment of the Society it might be thought best to 
foster by financial aid. Conditional appropriations 
have been made from this fund to institutions in all 

rts of the country. So satisfactory have been results 
that Mr. Rockefeller now gives an additional $100,000. 

—There are sixty-four churches of the Church of 
England, besides those of other denominations, within 
a quarter of a mile of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Most of 
them have more seats than there are residents in the 
parish. Many of the clergymen live far from London. 
One,"whose income is £1,050 a year, has not visited 
his parish for fourteen years. 

—The Rev. Dr. H. C. Mabie, of Minneapolis, has 
resolved to accept the Western Seeretaryship of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. His 
headquarters will be in Chicago. 

—The Salvation Army in Paris has been reinforced 
by a salvation navy. A church boat floats on the river 
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Seine near the Pont de la Concorde. The “ floating 
temple,” as the Parisians call it, has been named the 
“Herald of Mercy.” In the hall amidships there is 
accommodation for two hundred persons. 

—The Seventh-Day Baptist Church of Christ has a 
membership of about 9,000 in this country, and an 
influence over 40,000 persons. Two centers of its 
influence are at Alfred Center, N. Y., where is the 
Church Seminary and University, and at Plainfield, 
N. J., where is a vigorous congregation, from which has 
radiated two other churches—one in New York City, 
another at Daytona, Fla. 

— Willard Sears, who died last Wednesday [June 25] 
at his home at Newton, Mass., aged eighty-five, was 
one of the first to devote his influence and money to the - 
anti-slavery cause in Boston. When, in 1834, George 
Thompson, the English abolitionist, went there to lect- 
ure, Mr. Sears was one of two citizens to give a bond 
for several thousand dollars as security against any 
damage that might be done to the hall to be oceupied 
by the speaker. Mr. Sears stood guard at the door and 
was several times attacked, while the lecturer had to 
be taken from the building to save his life. Mr. Sears 
then built Marlboro’ Chapel, to secure a platform for 
free speech, and even then, when Sylvester Graham 
came to advocate vegetarianism, to the fancied injury 
of the bakers and liquor men, the mayor refused to 
a the chapel, and Mr. Sears dispersed the mob 

y a liberal use of lime and old plaster from the upper 
windows.—[ Evening Post. 

—QOn June 30, in this city, occurred the services of 
laying the corner-stone of the Judson Memorial Baptist 
Church, at Fourth and Thompson Streets. The Rev. 
Adoniram Judson, to whose memory the church is to be 
erected, was the first American foreign missionary. 
Our readers are familiar with the history of his labors, 
and of the inception of this memorial enterprise under 
the charge of the Rev. Edward Judson, who laid the 
corner-stone on this occasion. The address was by the 
Rev. George Dana Boardman. The total cost of the 
chureh will be $320,500, of which about 390,000 still 
remains to be raised. Money or subscriptions will be 
received by the Rev. Edward Judson, No. 106 West 
Seventy-ninth Street. 

—There died in New Bedford the other day a colored 
Methodist preacher whose story recalls vividly the 
nearness to us of a state of society that at times seems 
as remote as the barbarism of hundreds of years ago. 
His name was Thomas H. Jones, and he was born a 
slave eighty-four years ago. John Hawes, of New 
Hanover County, N. C., was his first master, and Jones 
often called him severe and cruel. After nine years he 
was sold, and Jones, in the narrative of his life, de- 
scribed his parting from his mother, as being torn from 
her in a brutal way, and when his mother implored for 
a few minutes’ more time with him she was struck with 
a heavy cowhide. After a few years he made his way 
to New York as a stowaway ina brig. Hearing that 
he was to be sent back, he made a raft and put for shore, 
Some time afterward his@friends rescued him, and 
Charles Cousins, of Brooklyn, kept him in hiding four 
weeks, when he made his way to Boston. Arriving at 
Boston, he obtained money by preaching7in many New 
England towns. A few years later he went to New 
Bedford. He was ordained minister in North Caro- 
lina, and was pastor of a Methodist Episcopal Church 
in New Bedford for several years. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


_—Charles R. Bruce accepts a call to Eagle Grove, Ia., not 
t Grove, as heretofore incorrectly stated. 
—S. 5. Grinnell accepts a call to fiver Falls, Wis. 
—C.S, Bates was installed as pastor of the church in Lee, 
N. H., on June 25. 
—Owen Jenkins, of Dover, O., has, at the unanimous re- 
quest of his congregation, withdrawn his recent resignation. 
—J. M. P. Metealf, of the People’s Tabernacle. St. Louis, 
a has resigned, and will become a teacher in Oberlin Col- 
ege. 
—W.S. Hunt has been ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Columbus, Neb. 
—H. F. Tyler accepts a call to St. Joseph, Mich. 
—C, W. Mallory will be installed as pastor of the church 
in West Hartford, Conn., on July 10. 
“oe Matthews has Saaelial a call from Boothbay Har- 
bor, Me. 
—H. A. Todd, of Whitehall, Mich., has resigned. 
—C, F. Lewis has received a call from Deerfield, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Ransom Bethune Welsh, D.D., LL.D., Professor of The- 
ology in the Auburn mnockenen Seminary, died at Healing 
Springs, Va., on June 2. He had been at one time an asso- 
ciate editor of the ** Presbyterian Review,”’ had contributed 
ably to current religious literature, and had held professor- 
ships in Union College and the Auburn Seminary. 

Edson A. Lowe was installed as pastor of the church in 
Ottawa, O., in June. 

—A. C. Brown, of What Cheer, Ia., has received a call 
from the First Church of Peoria, Ill. 

—George Benaugh has received a call to the church in 
Camden, N. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Solomon pra one of the pioneer Baptist preachers in 
the West, died at Joliet, [ll., on June 4, at the age of eighty- 
seven. 
Henry T. Seudder has accepted an election as rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church (P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y., from which 
Dr. Peiham, of Williams, resigned recently. The High 
Church wing of the St. Stephen’s congregation will probably 
establish a church of its own. 

—Philip P. A. Hoffman, of the Reformed Church, died last 
week at Reading. Pa., at the age of fifty-five. 

—Henry M. Cox has been installed as 


tor of the Uni 
Reformed Chaseh, High Bridge, New 


ork City. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.? 
By Pror. F. A. MARcu. 


The latest and greatest American dictionary, the 
Century Dictionary, is now half done. The twelfth 
number has appeared, completing the third volume 
—3,556 pages—and finishing the letter L. It has 
appeared at the rate of a number a month. In 
another year it will be all out, six splendid volumes. 
Happy is the household that can own it! Itisa 
book of the same kind as Webster’s Dictionary, an 
encyclopedic lexicon. When Webster’s great dic- 
tionary began to attract attention it was abused 
very freely as a nondescript affair, a hybrid, a mon- 
ster of hideous mien. A dictionary with pictures 
and all sorts of information about the objects whose 
names were defined was an offense to lexicograph- 
ers and scientific linguists. A dictionary is a word- 

‘book, they said, not a cyclopedia. It gives the his- 

tory and description of words, not of objects. All 
this was not very graphic description of the old 
word-books. The early Anglo-Saxon word-books 
have their mixture of object talk and pictures, and 
it may be doubted whether our great American lexi- 
cographer thought of his encyclopedic matter as 
anything peculiar. It is just like old Bailey’s dic- 
tionary, which, with its pictures and all that, had 
been the popular book of reference of the preceding 
generation. Dr. Johnson differentiated the type, it 
may be said, and made an advance from Dailey. 
However that may be, the Webster dictionary has 
conquered a place for the encyclopedic lexicon. It 
has been followed by great works of the same sort 
in England—the Imperial and the Encyclopedic. 
German scholare are preparing a similar work for 
their own language, which is now advertised under 
the name of the German Webster. 

The American Webster, the “ Unabridged,” “ the 
Best,” has been and is one of the most useful books 
ever made. It contains an extraordinary amount 
of just the knowledge which common, intelligent 
readers want to know, divided into manageable 
morsels with extraordinary skill, and with the same 
skill put in places, put under words, where one can 
easily find it. 

The Century Dictionary is the same kind of 
book, but on a larger scale. If any one wishes 
evidence of the wonderful progress of the last 
twenty-five years, it caybe found strikingly ex- 
hibited in a comparison of the Century Dictionary 
with Webster. In the Century there are hosts of 
new words, coined by inventors and discoverers to 
name new machines and their parts and functions, 
or by workers in science and philosophy to name 
new turns of thought, new species, genera, and fami- 
lies in new systems of classification. There are 
hosts of words fresh brought from countries newly 
explored, records of the spread of English-speaking 
peoples to all quarters of the earth. More than 
one hundred thousand words have been added to 
the vocabulary. And the careful observer will find 
more numerous, if not so striking, additions in the 
new meanings of old words. L/ectricity, for ex- 
ample, is an old word. ‘There is a good account of 
it in Webster; with its compounds and derivatives 
it nearly fills a page. But in the Century there 
are five pages, nearly, and more than two hundred 
words and names in alphabetical order, with refer- 
ences to words in other parts of the alphabet, mak- 
ing the whole number of electrical terms something 
like three hundred. ‘These give a good illustration 
of the peculiar uses of such a dictionary. If one 
were going to study electricity to become an electri- 
cal engineer or the like, he would want a systematic 
text-book or an article like that in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; but the intelligent reader, who pleases 
himself with having a gentleman's knowledge of 
things, comes some day—he is likely to do it every 
day—upon one of these words or phrases in his fa- 
vorite magazine or his newspaper. He takes down 
a treatise or a cyclopedia, and worries for half an 
hour trying to find his word. If he does find it, 
very likely the connection in which it occurs makes 
it necessary to read carefully a good deal of other 
matter, and digest it. But in the Century Diction- 
ary he can find his word in its alphabetical place. 
The editor anticipated his wish to know what it 
means, and applied to Professor Thurston, of Cor- 


1 The Century Dictionary: An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the 
English Language. Prepared under the superintendence of 
William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology and Sanskrit in Yale University. In 
Six Volumes. (‘The Century Co., New York. ‘ols. 1-3.) 
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nell University, to prepare the briefest satisfactory 
statement of it. 

Many of these words are self-explanatory to a 
linguist. ‘ Edison’s electric machine” is made up 
of familiar words; but no study of the words would 
inform the student what sort of a machine goes by 
Edison’s name. The Century Dictionary has a pict- 
ure of it. A dictionary might have a whole page 
of talk—and good descriptive talk, too—which one 
might pore over for an hour without getting half 
as good a notion of the machine as the plate gives 
in a moment. This is something like having the 
privilege of going to Professor Thurston in his 
physical laboratory and have him show the macbines. 
There are a dozen cuts in the electrical articles. 
There are thousands in the dictionary, and thou- 
sands more are to come—in all, more than eight 
thousand, they say. A large part of them are fig- 
ures of machines or animals or plants, all skillfully 
engraved, some of them with an additional grace of 
treatment which makes them works of art, like the 
birds of Audubon. 

The scientific definitions are made by well-known 
specialists, and fresh to the day they were made. 
The meanings of abstract terms, for which there 
can be no pictures, are illustrated by quotations 
which exhibit the words in connections which make 
their meanings plain. There are to be some 250,- 
000 quotations. These quotations are in great part 
given with precise references, so that they can be 
easily verified. It would be very convenient often 
if they were dated. The science of language has 
moved on as fast as the other sciences, and demands 
now a precision of statement, both as to facts and 
laws of speech, entirely unknown a few years ago. 

This appears in the etymology of the Century 
Dictionary. Under electric, for example, after giv- 
ing the derivation from electrum, amber, it pro- 
ceeds: “First used by Gilbert, ‘Vim illam elec- 
tricam nobis placet appellare ’ (De Magnete (1600), 
ii., 2, p. 47).”” So with names of plants and ani- 
mals, much care is taken to give the author and 
date: Electra, “In Zool.: (a) A genus of polyps, 
Lamarck, 1816; (6) A genus of lepidopterous in- 
sects, Stephens, 1829.” So also with many novel 
words, as * Agnostic. Suggested by Prof. Huxley 
in 1869. He took it from dyvwcrw 66d, Acts xvii., 
23. (From ‘ Murray's Dictionary’) ;” “ Amateur, 
1784, or thereabouts ;” “‘ Ampere. A designation 
adopted by the Electric Congress at Paris in 1881, 
from André Marie Ampére, a French electrician, 
died 1836.” 

No attempt is made to give a complete docu- 
mentary history of each meaning of each word, as 
is done in the great dictionary of the Philological 
Society which is publishing at Oxford University 
under the editorship of Dr. Murray. That im- 
mense thesaurus is unapproachable. It stands in a 
similar relation to the Century Dictionary on the 
linguistic side to that of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica on the object side. The Century Dictionary 
would gather from both such matter as is likely to 
be wanted by the intelligent reader to explain the 
words of what he reads. The Philological Diction- 
ary is, however, still in the letter C. 

The derivations are given with thorough elabora- 
tion and comprehensive comparison with kindred 
words of other languages. It is pleasant to find 
that there is a general agreement upon the ety- 
mologies among the latest students, the workers 
with phonetic laws—Skeat, Miiller, Kluge, Murray, 
and The Century. The Century etymologies show 
thorough familiarity with the latest work, and in- 
dependent research and judgment as well. There 
are occasional finds which will doubtless be accepted 
by future etymologists. The deduction of glamour 
from grammar through the well-known senses of 
gramary, Walter Scott’s gramarye, enchantment, 
seems to be one of these. 

The plan of the Century Dictionary is more 
comprehensive than that of most word-books. It 
includes not only book words, but those of the 
street and shop, old words and new, obsolete words 
and slang, scientific words, artistic, philosophical, 
esthetic, and what not. ~ Whatever vocable one 
sees or hears, he will be pretty sure to find in its 
place, carefully pronounced by Professor Whitney, 
derived by Dr. Scott, defined and illustrated by 
other eminences. 

There are to be over two hundred thousand sepa- 
rate words ; fifty thousand technical, idiomatic, and 
colloquial phrases; over three hundred thousand 
definitions. When the early numbers appeared, 
the critics exhausted their commodity of good 
words in praise of their typographical appearance. 
It is the handsomest dictionary in the world. It 
is safe now to pronounce it the best of its kind. 
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BISHOP SIMPSON.’ 


Six years—not too few to let his life fall into 
true perspective, not too many to destroy the dis- 
tinctness of its outlines or subdue the warmth of its 
color—have elapsed since the death, in June, 1884, 
of this Chrysostom of the American Church. We 
have now from the hands of Dr. George R. Crookr, 
of Drew Theological Seminary, himself an active 
participant in the movements of the Church for a 
longer period than we care to believe, a discrimi- 
nating record of the life of the great Bishop. The 
work is admirably done. It can but add to the 
public appreciation of both writer and subject. 
There is no extravagance in the recital—there is 
fine self-restraint where Dr. Crooks’s personal con- 
nection with controversy offers the temptation to 
over-statement—and the style, whose forcefulness 
is attested by Methodist constitutional history, 
proves as apt in narration as it has been effective 
in polemics. 

It is an occasion for congratulation that the 
picture is not marred in the taking. A life so 
varied and so opulent in service to the world needs 
only the light—the true focus—and here and there 
an artist’s touch to soften outlines. 

We turn from the perusal of this book with a 
deepened conviction that Bishop Simpson was a 
great man. The autobiographic account of his life, 
with its lights and shadows, its ambitions and 
hesitancies, in his boyhood’s home, is itself a revela- 
tion of the force, simplicity, modesty, and self- 
poise of his character. Many will read this part 
of the story with intense interest. Here are etch- 
ings, in a dozen strokes, of scenes of the frontier 
life in the beginning of the century, and of the 
sturdy folk who, upon the earlier foundations, reared, 
in stress of poverty and labor, the fabric of the 
nation. The Presbyterian and Baptist ancestry be- 
come Methodist on the banks of the Ohio. We think 
with pathetic delight of the patient, faithful, praying 
mother, of “Uncle Matthew,” who could with 
equal facility make reeds and train an embryo 
bishop; of this awkward boy, who tries his hand at 
many things, but manages, in school or out, to read 
medicine, study law, obtain an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the classics, gather books, to make step- 
ping-stones of his hindrances, and to find jewels in 
the dust of the common highway. And there is a 
peculiar interest in this earlier history, because it 
is so intimately associated with the development, 
out of the raw material, of the industrial and 
educational and religious life of the great Western 
community, and touches in the beginnings of their 
career so many men whose biographies are now 
read as those of the makers, or the defenders, of 
the Nation and the Church. 

For one who was to hold so influential a place in 
the counsels of a great denomination we can see the 
meaning of those years of eloquence and toil which 
the future bishop spent in the professor's work at 
Allegheny College and the presidency of Indiana 
Asbury University. It was a training of the char- 
acter-discerning faculty, and an opportunity to 
acquire greatness as a master of assemblies. And 
when the General Conference of 1848 asked the 
president to become an editor, he took up the pen 
with a knowledge of men and a perception of things 
most important to the State and to the Church, which 
at once secured for him the attention of both. It 
was during these four years, while the struggle which 
centered in the measure to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise was at its height, that the strong advocacy 
of human rights which characterized the editorial 
columns of the Western “Christian Advocate” 
opened to the editor those friendships among the 
leaders of the Nation’s destinies which were so hon- 
orable to him, and so fruitful of good in the 
great crisis which ensued. There is, perhaps, no 
part of the life record which will be of so wide inter- 
est as that which describes Bishop Simpson's relation 
to the slavery contention. For though the baitle 
was first joined in 1844, within the bounds of the 
Methodist Church, which as a result was disrupted, 
his public power as an orator and editor carried his in- 
fluence far beyond his own denomination, and made 
him the cherished adviser of President Lincoln and 
his Cabinet, the eloquent inspirer of the patriotism 
of the vast multitudes who hung upon his words, a 
prominent promoter of the work of the Christian 
Commission, and a constant force for patriotism 
wherever he went. When he gave voice to the 
Nation’s sorrow for its slain chief at Springfield, 
Ill., in 1865, there was a universal impression that 
it was fitting he should be chosen for this sad duty, 


1 Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson. By the Rev. G 
R. Crooks, D.D. (New York: Harper & Bros. $3.75.) 
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whose counsel and prayers had so often reinforced 
the faith and courage of Mr. Lincoln and his advisers 
at the times when the foundations trembled and 
men’s hearts grew weak. 

Doubtless many, especially within the Methodist 
denomination, will wish that Dr. Crooks’s plan had 
included a more extended analysis of the qualities 
which raised Matthew Simpson to a supreme place 
as a bishop. For over thirty two years he exer- 
cised the functions of this office throughout the 
Church, and is as yet reckoned, by most who Knew 
him, peerless. He has been surpassed in scholafship 
and as a man of letters; others have excelled him in 
legalism and facility in detail; but as an orator of the 
front rank, as a champion of reforms, as a far-sighted 
statesman, as an example of the gentle and guileless 


_and great in character, his position as primus inter 


pares is undisputed. And more clearly is this seen 
when one considers that his touch has been felt 
upon every part of the Church’s economy and en- 
terprise. He was a force in her educational devel- 
opment, an inspiration to her missionary purposes, 
an ardent advocate of her radical temperance views, 
a pillar of support to her early decisions against 
slave-holding and her later efforts toward fraternity 
with the South, and, by his adherence to their side 
of the contention, secured for the agitators for lay 
representation a standing in the court of opinion 
which others high in authority had been ready to 
deny. And in his episcopal office, the wisdom, the 
knowledge of affairs and men, the warm sympathy 
for every advance movement, the capacity for re- 
ceiving and transmitting ideas, extended their cir- 
cle of influence until the whole Church for many 
years felt the power of his great, magnetic person- 
ality. When, therefore, after he had invoked the 
blessing of God upon the representatives of the 
Church assembled in the closing session of the 
General Conference in Philadelphia, he withdrew 
from the public gaze and in a few days fell asleep, 
both the many who had shared his counsels and 
the multitude whom his eloquence had swayed be- 
lieved that a great man had fallen. Nor does the 
more intimate knowledge this biography gives of 
his life in any wise change the verdict. Patriots 
will find for the volume a place with the classics of 
our later history—the lives of Seward, Grant, Lin- 
coln—and churchmen with the histories of those 
who in all ages have conspicuously served the cause 
of Christ. 


In the Andover Review for June, Morison I. Swift 
writes incisively on “The Working Population of Cities, 
and What the Universities Owe Them.” He regards 
the university settlement as the indispensable means 
for regenerating the slums. Residence in such face- 
to-face contact with the life of the city poor he holds 
equally indispensable for the equipment of specialists. 
Out of these recent beginnings he thinks a much 
better system of mass education may arise—a People’s 


University. . . . The Rev. C. C. Starbuck, in a spark- 
ling article entitled “Shall Episcopacy be Reinsti- 
tuted ?” remarks that, as between the Lambeth Con- 


ference and the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, the latter stand in “the more arrogant posi- 
tion.” He regards it as schismatic to declare that the 
episcopate, as the term is now used, is essentially a cor- 
ruption, and to be withstood as such. He points out 
that “the immediate goal is mutual recognition of sac- 
raments and ministries throughout the Church.” Times 
of serious trial are before us, and we must come to- 
gether in some way that will prevent the wasting of 
strength by antagonisms within the Christian body. . . . 
Under the title of his previous papers, “ What is 
Reality ?” the Rev. F. H. Johnson discusses “ Panthe- 
istic Theism.” Taking up a former thesis, that “the 
human organism is a hierarchy of beings” (i. ¢., living 
cells), or, in other words, that the ego is “the intelli- 
gent and supreme head of a great and diverse multi- 
tude of organically connected living agents,” he en- 
deavors to show this fact to be a healthful symbol of 
our relations to God. . . . “The Social Value of the 
Time Gained by the Eight-Hour Movement ” is discussed 
editorially. The point is made that time is more than 
money for social advancement. Manual labor at six 
hours and the same wage as now would gain in socal 
rank much faster than at twelve hours and double the 


wage. 


The True Grasses. By Eduard Hackel. Translated 
from the German original by Professor F. Lamson- 
Seribner and Effie A. Southworth. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) Few American readers, unless 
specialists, know of the great German work, “ Die 
Naturlichen Pflanzenfamilien.” This great botanical 
undertaking consists of a series of monographs upon 
the various natural families of plants, by profound 
specialists. ‘The book before us is a translation of one 
of these monographs. By the beginner in botany and 
the ordinary student, no group is more frequently 
neglected than that of the true grasses. Not that the 
family is one of special difficulty. It is not. But the 
structure of the flowers is so peculiar, the group so 
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circumscribed and individual, that a special study must 
be made in order to make progress. As ordinarily 
presented in our Botanies, there is little to attract to, 
or direct, such study. The translationof Dr. Hackel’s 
er will do much to encourage the study of this 
neglected family. A valuable chapter gives the facts 
of morphology and structure. A general key gives 
ready means for determining the tribes. Each tribe 
is then taken up in detail, and sub-keys give the genera. 
Every genus of the family is described, the number of 
species stated, and the geographical distribution pre- 
sented. Species are not described except in the case of 
the cereals, or of forms of extraordinary practical value. 
The translators have increased the value of the work 
by the addition of a good index, and of notes. The 
publishers, Henry Holt & Co., deserve much credit for 
the encouragement they are giving to botanical study 
in America by their publications. It is to be hoped 
that they will continue their policy, and that other 
books of value will be added to their botanical list. 


Electricity in Modern Life. By G. W. de Tunzel- 
mann. Contemporary Science Series. (New York : 
Scribner & Welford.) “Science Series” are in 
fashion. This new series is to cover a wide range of 
topics. In the four or five numbers already issued 
phases of biology, physics, anthropology, and social 
science have been presented. “ Electricity in Modern 
Life” presents in compact form the facts regarding 
the practical uses of electricity to-day. Some intro- 
ductory matter summarizes what we know of electric- 
ity ns magnetism. In order to render his points in 
this portion of the work clear, the author uses analogies 
and imagines experiments which are certainly obscure. 
A direct treatment of the difficult matter would have 
been better and simpler. This criticism, as serious as 
any to be made upon the book, does not apply to the 
general treatment pursued in the work. In the de- 
scription of apparatus and machinery, Mr. Tunzelmann 
is plain, simple, and direct. It will do Americans good 
to read the Sook as we are too prone to believe that we 
are the original workers in this whole field—a serious 
blunder. e do, however, make more general use of 
applied electricity in our homes than do the English. 

he text is fully illustrated by cuts, some of them 
— The book is a convenient summary up to 

te. 


Sermons by Canon Liddon. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.) The power of Canon Liddon asa preacher 
must be, if we may judge from this volume, largely a 
personal power. That he has that personal power we 
can testify from brief intercourse with the man—brief, 
but long enough to produce a very powerful impression 
of his vital, genuine, undissembled, unaffected piety. 
This spirit is apparent even beneath the veil of print. 
Honesty and candor look out upon you from these 

ges. The style, too, is crystalline, possessing that 
intellectual lucidity which so often accompanies an 
absolute candor and fearlessness of spirit. There is 
not a false note in the book, not a sentence seemingly 
written for effect. But neither is there anything nota- 
bly fresh in thought ; no striking uses of Scripture, as 
in Robertson ; no windows through which you look into 
new realms and worlds of spiritual light, as in New- 
man ; no discriminations which now puzzle and now 
delight you, as in Maurice ; no Oriental glory of rhe- 
torical attire, as in Farrar. The sermons are plain as 
to dress, simple as to structure, old-fashioned as to 
thought ; their power that of a vital faith making alive 
familiar forms of doctrine and of expression. 


We hardly need say more of Professor Rawlinson’s 
History of Phoenicia (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) than announce its publication. The series to 
which it belongs is well known in student circles. Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson is a recognized authority on the great 
empires of the East. Of these empires no one had a 
more intimate relation with the early history of Pales- 
tine than Phenicia. From Phenicia came, if not the 
earliest, one of the earliest phases of ancient civilization. 
In it was illustrated the false glory of a people rich 
in industrial enterprise and not wanting in intellect- 
ual greatness, but without moral or — develop- 
ment. From it issued the forces of demoralization 
and ism which were the first and the most destruct- 
ive of Israel’s true greatness and glory. Some under- 
standing of Pbenicia and the Pheenicians is almost 
absolutely indispensable to an understanding of the post- 
Solomonic kingdom of Israel. And for this purpose 
no book in the English language is more valuable 
to the student than Professor Rawlinson’s volume. It 
is fully illustrated, and has some excellent maps. 


The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By 
Emil Schiirer. (New York: Seribner & Welford.) 
This is the first volume of the first division of this 
work. The second division was previously published, 
and has been heretofore noticed. The first division 
treats of the manners, customs, and literature, this 
division of the history beginning with the rise of the 
Maccabees, B.c. 175-63. Schiirer cannot be consid- 
ered entertaining reading. It is too scholastic in form 
for that, but it is a magazine invaluable to the student 
of the New Testament, itself an authority from which 
historians and students draw their materials. It isa 
necessity to the thoroughly equipped modern theologi- 
cal library, but it is one of those literary necessities 
which requires some measure of scholarship in the 
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possessor to make it of value to him. We reserve a 
more detailed notice until the work is completed. 


We need not say more concerning The Second Death 
and the Restitution of All Things, by Audrew D. Jukes 
(New York : Thomas Whittaker), than that this is the 
thirteenth edition of a remarkable contribution to a 
prominent theological question—namely, the final issue 
of God’s redemptive work. Mr. Jukes holds to the 
restitution of all things—that is, to that form of Uni- 
versalism which maintains the salvation of all men, but 
after a period of severe discipline ; inother words, that 
many will be saved so as by fire. He is a devout 
believer in the Scripture, a man of great spirituality of 
nature, and his work is, in our judgment, one of the 
ablest, as it is certainly one of the most devout, pres- 
entations of this doctrine from the point of view of an 
earnest believer in the Scriptures. 


The late Marquess of Dalhousie was the father of 
the present policy and theory of British rule in India. 
Wellesley’s regnancy must be pronounced, upon the 
whole, a mistake. It resulted in the Mutiny. Dalhousie, 
his successor, was a man of more humaneness and more 
statecraft. With the assistance of Sir Henry Maine 
and Sir Charles Wood, he built up the British India of 
to-day. Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.I. and C.L.E., has 
just written a thoroughly sympathetic sketch of The 
Marquess of Dalhousie for the initiation of a series of 
biographical sketches, called Rulers of India, published 
by the Maemillans, of this city. Not pretending to bea 
complete biography, it is a strong and broad view of 
Dalhousie’s life and work. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Aldrich’s recent poem, “ Wyndham Towers,” 
has gone to a sixth edition. 

—Sir Edwin Arnold is reported as baving sold the 
American rights in his new poem, “The Light of the 
World,” to Mr. Henry Deakin. 

—General 9 a is understood to be engaged 
on a history of the Civil War, and especially of the 
campaigns in which he had a share. 

—QOne of the most widely known American authors 
is quoted as saying: “‘ Here is my actual revenue for 
1889. It includes, as you see, royalties on six of my 
novels, magazine articles, etc., and everything is col- 
lected. Here is the total—$2,170.40. Compare these 
actual figures with the paragraph recently circulated, 
in which I am reputed to earn $10,000 from my pen.” 

—The “ Critic ” recalls the fact that since its election 
of an American Academy in 1884, nine of the forty 
immortals have passed away. They are: Richard 
Grant White, Henry Ward oedien. James Freeman 
Clarke, / sa ese, Theoden D. Woolsey, A. Bronson 
Alcott, Mark Hopkins, John G Saxe, and Edwin P. 
Whipple. The agreeable announcement is made that 
‘‘the surviving members are now balloting for suc- 
cessors to their deceased fellow-Academicians.” 

— Word comes that Heinrich Heine will have a monu- 
ment at Diisseldorf in spite of the determined opposi- 
tion shown on grounds of race. It has long been 
known that the Empress of Austria strongly supports 
the scheme, although it is not officially favored by the 
Court of Berlin. The committee that was dissolved 
has now been re-formed, the poet Paul Heyse is draw- 
ing up a manifesto for the German people, and Ernest 
Herder has already prepared two designs for a statue, 
which William II. has inspected. 

—“The Yale Record ” suggests some titles for pos- 
sibly forthcoming books: “ The Silver Thigh,” by the 
author of “The Golden Calf ;” “Chills and Fever,” 
by the author of “The House on the Marsh ;” “ Life 
of Dr. Mary Walker,” by the author of “Not Like 
Other Girls ;” “ Not in It,” by the author of “ Exiles 
from Erin ;” “Twelve Hours Long,” by the author of 
“A Knight of the Nineteenth Century ;” “ Nutmegs,” 
by the author of “ Opening of a Chestnpt Burr ;” “The 
Almighty Dollar,” by the author of “The One Thing 
Needful.” 

—Justin McCarthy tells of his rejected MSS., which, 
one after another, he flung into a top drawer above his 
head. When the tide of his fortunes turned, and the 
same editors asked for MSS. who had formerly declined 
them, he took a sweet revenge. He gave those editors 
no new MSS., but with a long forked stick poked old 
ones from out the lofty drawer, and sent them just as 
they were to =? Had he tossed them into the 
fire instead of that drawer, he would have destroyed 
matter worth hundreds of pounds to him.—[Literary 
World. Yes, but many an author has regretted injur- 
ing his reputation by yielding to the temptation of 
printing immature work in just this way. 

—Of two noted Cambridge men of letters, the cor- 
respondent of the Worcester “Spy” writes as follows : 

** James Russell Lowell is recovering from his recent ill- 
ness, and divides|the summer between Cambridge and South- 
borough. A friend of mine, a physician, who studied him 
with a scientific eye, says that he had a long conversation 
with Mr. Lowell within a week, and he had never seen the 

oet’s keen analysis more skillfully put forth than in that 
informal discussion. Another Cambridge convalescent is Col- 
onel T. W. Higginson, who is again at his desk regularly. 
Colonel Higginson takes a daily spin on a tricycle, running 
out to Belmont, Watertown, Arlington, or even Lexington. 
His little daughter often rides with him. She is about 
twelve years old, a child of uncommonly fine mind, so that 
her father represses rather than stimulates ; indeed, he said 
‘1 study to keep her ignorant.’ Her only education is 
browsing in a library and hearing the conversations of dis- 
tinguished visitors, and this is an education by no means to 

scorned. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


1. Isthe Sabbath Day a merely Jewish institution ? 
this question because, in speaking to a gentleman, he said to 
me, ** Every other command in the decalogue is confirmed by 
Christ or his Apostles but that relating to the Sabbath.”’ 
Ile seemed to think that, as Christ had said nothing about it, 
the keeping of a Sabbath Day is not essential. He believed 
that it rested with a man to do as he pleased on that day— 
rest or work. VDlease give light. 2. How shall I answer a 
person who says there is no harm indancing? *%. We are told 
that out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, ete. We infer 
that if the heart is pure, the thoughts will be also pure. St. 
James says: “Cana fonntain send forth at the same time 
sweet water and fresh ?’? Now, I am a Christian, and am 
striving to do the whole will of God; yet at times evil 
thoughts arise in my mind, and, though I do not desire them, 
they nevertheless come. I am enabled to overcome them, but 
how is it that they come, seeing my heart is cleansed from 
sin? 

1. The Sabbath Day was a Jewish institution. The 
observance of the Sabbath Day ceased shortly after the 
commencement of the Christian era, and the observance 
of the Lord’s Day as a celebration of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion took its place. Those who observe the Lord’s Day 
are not wholly agreed respecting the basis of the obliga- 
tion for its observance, some holding that the Fourth 
Commandment is in so far binding as that it requires the 
observance of one day in seven, the day ——?' been 
providentially changed ; others holding that the Fourth 
Commandment was a purely Jewish law, and that the 
obligation to observe the Lord’s Day rests upon its 
general moral and spiritual usefulness. The latter was 
the view of the Continental reformers, including Luther 
and Calvin; the former the view of the Puritans. 
2. We should answer him by saying that we were of the 
same opinion, provided the dancing was kept within 
legitimate limits, proper hours, and under laws of 
reason and decorum. 3. It is true that out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, but if thoughts of evil 
come into the heart, and are not welcomed or encour- 
aged, and are not given forth to pollute others, the 
fact that they come knocking for admission is not itself 
an evidence of depravity, though it is of a nature not 
yet wholly perfected in purity. 


In the ** Gospel History.’’ Gilmore and Abbott, p. 237, see 
‘** His mother and his brethren,’’ it says, ** As yet they were 
out of sympathy with him ; they knew him not, did not fully 
believe in him; they said * he is beside himself.’”’ Else- 
where I read that **it was only after his resurrection that 
Mary fully believed in his Messiahship.’”’ Now, how can this 
be explained consistently with the miraculous conception and 
everything surrounding his birth, ete.? It is beyond my 
comprehension, and staggers me. 

P, 5.—I1 may say the explanation quoted from Geikie does 
not meet the case, it seems to me. 

The difficulty seems analogous to the one often drawn 
from the apparent tergiversation of John the Baptist, 
who, after the vision recorded in John i., 32-34, sent 
the question of doubt reported in Matt. xi. 3. The 
explanation is similar. The actual Christ proved so 
revolutionary to the deeply rooted ideas of the antici- 
pated Christ as to shake even the strongest previous 
grounds of belief. Such experiences are not uncom- 
mon. The actual course of events is so surprising as 
to unsettle convictions before deemed immovable, and 
make men wonder if they have not been the victims of 
some hallucination. The lesson of such facts is im- 
portant. ‘The conclusive witness of spiritual realities is 
not given by external events, but by spiritual experience. 


ae 


1. Will you please give us a few thoughts on the subject 
* Christ Control vs. Self-Control.”’ 2. Can you inform me 
of an institution where it would be possible for a young man 
(thirty-two years of age, with a wife and two children) to 
take a course intheology, and at the same time be able in 
some way to support himself and family 

1. “Christ control” is the highest and best self- 
control through the spirit of Christ within the man. 
See the answer to W.’s question in this column. 2. We 
cannot. The family makes the problem a hard one. 
We should advise this man (an experienced druggist) 
to abide in his calling, cultivate himself by Biblical 
study and general reading, and utilize the opportunities 
of Christian work that re near by. 


In your comments on the Louisiana Lottery scheme you 
say. ** The lottery movement bears a close resemblance to the 
high license movement. In Boston, last fall. it was found 
that the very richest wards were those in which the heaviest 
vote was cast in favor of licensing the saloons instead of sup- 
pressing them —the reason being that the richest voters have the 
largest pecuniary interest in transferring tares from proper.y 
owners to the consumers of liquor or the buyers of lottery tickets.” 
If this be true, if high license means, as these words which I 
have italicized imply, a transference of the burden of taxation 
from preperty owners to consumers of liquor, will The Chris- 
tian Union explain upon which ground it justifies its approval 
of such a measure *’ A. B. C. 

The Christian Union stands, not for high license, but 
for local option ; that is, for the right of each locality 
to restrict, regulate, or prohibit the liquor traffic. We 
stand for this measure because it throws the responsi- 
bility on the locality, and because only localities which 
have voted to prohibit will enforce the prohibition. 
But we would couple local option with such general 
legislation as could be enforced, and as would limit the 
number of places where liquor can be sold, either by a 
distinct limitation or by a high tax. In our judgment, 


I ask. 
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experience proves that lessening the number of the 
saloons and compelling them to pay a higher tax 
lessens the amount of disorder and crime ; though 
whether it lessens the amount of drinking is a disputa- 
ble question, and whether, by tending to concentration 
of the liquor traffic in the hands of a few, and to inter- 
est the public in the maintenance of the saloons, because 
the saloons are deceptively supposed to reduce the 
taxes, is a still more serious question. 


1. Please tell me the address of the ** Andover Review.”’ 
29. Please mention the three most suggestive works on our 
Lord’s prayer. ‘3. Is J. Oswald Dykes’s work on the ** Ten 
Words ” in print? Ifso, where can it be obtained? 4. Please 
mention what you consider the three most suggestive and 
ablest of Henry Ward Beecher’s volumes of sermons, 


1. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 2. Those by 
Dr. H. J. Van Dyke, Dr. W. Gladden, and the Rev. 
Newman Hall. 3. We believe it is. Apply to T. 
Whittaker, New York. 4. There are five volumes in 
all, besides his Yale lectures. In any three we should 
select we should include the volume entitled “ Evolu- 
tion and Religion,” and be indifferent as to choice of 
the others. 


A few weeks since | wrote you asking if any language or 
action is right in the presence of men that would be wrong 
before women. Will be much obliged to you for qeer judg- 
ment in the matter. SB 

All the special cases which this general question sug- 
gests turn on one point, viz., whether there is a justi- 
fying cause either in the utility or the necessity of the 
thing. This point has to be settled according to the 
particular requirements of any case. Where there is 
no good cause in either the utility or the necessity of 
the word or act, whatever is wrong before women is 
wrong before men. 


1. What does St. Paul mean when he says, ** Christ /iveth 
inme”? %. How can aChristian have the same experience ? 


1. What Paul here described is what we experience 
when any person acquires such ascendency over us— 
that is, such influence within us—that we make the 
things which he desires and strives for the main object 
of our own desire and effort. 2. By cultivating sym- 
pathy with Christ through reading and thinking of him, 
and co-operation with Christ by adopting his objects 
as our own, and seeking to be guided by his principles 
in all things. 


What do you know of Theosophy, Reincarnation, and the 

Kalmic law ? C. K.S. 
Nothing which induces us to put the least con- 

fidence in either the expounders or the doctrine. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SALE OF INDULGENCES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The statement of Dr. Fisher quoted by your Boston 
correspondent that the Roman Catholic Church never 
taught that the forgiveness of sins can be bought with 
money may be correct, but that the Pope, the head of the 
Church, arrogated not only the privilege of releasing 
from temporal penalties but the power of forgiving sin, 
and that his agents sold indulgences (releases from sin) 
for money, is indisputable. “The prevailing sentiment 
of the hierarchy,” says Lodge in his “ History of Mod- 
ern Europe,” “ was expressed by a chamberlain, Inno- 
eent VIILI., who said, ‘God desireth not the death of a 
siuner, but rather that he should pay and live.’” An 
indulgence, in Roman Catholic theology, is defined as the 
remission, in whole or in part, by ecclesiastical author- 
ity to the penitent sinner of the temporal punishment 
due to sin, and these canonical punishments were very 
severe, and then remission or abatement was left to the 
discretion originally of the bishops, who allowed them 
to be atoned for by almsgiving, from which arose a 
regular system of commutation by fines, and when the 
Popes assumed the whole authority of granting indul- 
gences, their “ hawkers ” made a trade of pardoning sins 
for money. Leo X., reduced to great straits by his 
building projects and by his wars, sent three com- 
missioners into Germany to raise money by the sale 
of indulgences, and among the commissioners was 
the notorious Tetzel, whose conduct and harangues 
convulsed Luther with indignation and brought on the 
Reformation. In one of Tetzel’s harangues, which he 
afverward defended in a thesis, he said : “ There is no 
sin so great that an indulgence cannot remit ... Only 
let him [the sinner] pay well and all will be forgiven 
him.” Luther, in his ninety-five theses, says, among 
other things : * The commissaries of indulgences are in 
error when they say that by the papal indulgence a 
man is delivered from every punishment and is saved.” 
“They preach mere human follies who maintain that 
as soon as the money rattles in the strong box the soul 
flies out of purgatory.” “ They are teachers of anti- 
Christian doctrines who pretend that to deliver a soul 
from purgatory, or to buy an indulgence, there is no 
creed of either sorrow or repentance.” “ The first grace 
that we announce to you,” said the commissaries who 
were sent into Germany to obtain contributions toward 
the building the basilica of St. Peter, in accordance with 
the letter of their instruction, “is the full pardon of 
every sin.” ‘* To obtain this,” says D’Aubigne, “it was 
requisite to have contrition of heart and confession of 
mouth, or at least an intention of confessing,” in addition 
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to paying for the letter of absolution, the charges for 
which were based upon the rank and wealth of the app.i- 
cant and according also to the tariff upon the sins, graded 
according to their assumed enormity. All the facts as 
related in contemporary history confirm the statement 
of modern historians, and bring home, at least to the 
Papal court, the authorization of the sale of indulgences 
he the pretended forgiveness of sins for a payment in 
money. 

That an indulgence was not merely a remission of can- 
onical penance, *‘ but availed before God;” was a)solutio 
as well as solutio, is not only admitted but dogmatically 
stated by Roman Catholic teachers. See Catholic Dic- 
tionary, he Addis and Arnold, Catholic Publication Soci- 
ety, New York, 1884. “The Council Trent, sess. xxv., De- 
cret de Indulg., recognized them, and energetically pro- 
hibited the disreputable gains made from those who de- 
sired to obtain indulgences, from which a most plentiful 
cause of abuses had flowed into Christian nations,” savs 
this Roman Catholic authority, p. 443. “ Pope Leo X. 
proclaimed indulgences in Germany for those who con- 
tributed to the completion of St. Peter’s basilica in 
Rome. Albert of Bradenburg, elector and archbishop 
of Mentz and Madgburg, was ordered to publish the in- 
dulgences, and John Tetzel, of Leipzig, a learned and 
eloquent Dominican, was appointed by Albert to preach 
the indulgences among the people,” id., p. 535. 

Dr. Fisher, in his Universal History, p. 397, says the 
immediate occasion of disturbance was the sale of indul- 
gences in Saxony by Tetzel. ‘Indulgences were the 
remission, total or partial, of penances, and in theory 
always supposed repentance ; but, as the busiuess was 
managed in Germany at that time, it amounted in the 
popular apprehension to a sale of absolution from guilt 
or to the ransom of deceased friends from purgatory for 
money.” This “ popular apprehension ” was in accord- 
ance with church doctrine, which “ condemned the error 
that indulgences did not avail before the justice of God, 
and reprobated the error of those who maintained that 
indulgences could not profit the dead.” (Catholic Dic- 
tionary, pp. 442 and 443 ) R. G. 

A CRITICISM. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your action is highly commendable in obtaining all 
information possible touching the attitude of our toilers 
toward the Church, although I confess that, to many, 
had one or both of your contributions in the C. U. for 
June 19 been written by an intelligent workingman, 
they would have been more heartily welcomed. In 
this respect I believe our religious press at large makes 
a great mistake in sealing its pages to so vast a num- 
ber. When the truth is at stake, if we are in earnest 
to reach it, elegance of phrase is of secondary impor- 
tance, while, for the average reader, Latin quotations 
are entirely out of place. 

There is but one figure applicable—that given by 
Paul, wherein the Church is set forth as the body, 
having many members ; if one suffer, they all sympa- 
thize. That this figure does not huld good of the 
Church of to-day in so large a measure as a sense of 
duty, privilege, and love should constrain, no sensitive, 
intelligent being in contact with this condition of things 
will gainsay. It is true, social conditions since this 
figure was penned have greatly changed, but that im- 
perishable link in human destiny, born of God, which 
is Christlike sympathy, has undergone no change, 
only as human nature has fallen short of its measure 
to Christ. With experience and unmistakable evidence 
before me, 1 am constrained to repeat what in one of 
these papers on labor issues has been said : “ The Church 
is not in sympathy with the masses, and in that pro- 
portion in which she has failed to so place herself for 
the moral, spiritual, and material betterment of these, 
just that much has she fallen short of her trust.” 


R. W. M. 


WE STAND CORRECTED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of June 5 is an editorial containing 
two blunders so serious that 1 am sure you would will- 
ingly correct them. 

Phere is the statement (or implication) that Harvard 
was the first American college to adopt the elective 
system—a statement whose frequent repetition has ob- 
tained for it credence by no means deserved. Then 
there is the assertion that Harvard will be the first 
American college to do away with the time prerequisite 
for her degree. 

Asa matter of fact, there is a university away down 
in Nazareth—in Virginia, to wit—which has the honor 
of being first in the field in each instance. Since its 
foundation, in 1825, it has been conducted on the purely 
elective system; election at Harvard was of a later be- 
ginning, and has never been so complete. 

The University of Virginia has never required four 
years for its highest degree—that of M.A. 

During the last thirty years one man has made the 
degree in two years, many have made it in three, while 
now and then a man has been known to consume six or 
eight years in earning it. 

And so with all other degrees—academic or profes- 
sional—conferred by this university ; the great ques- 
tion, the only question, always has been, not, “ How 
long have you been here?” bat, “How much do you 
know?” A satisfactory auswer to the one question 
earns the degree sought. Respectfully, 

EpGar HAYMOND. 
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fact and Rumor. 


—Mr. Bellamy, says an exchange, 


seems to be the only person on record 
who struck luck by looking backward, | 
and he did it really by looking forward. 
Lot’s wife was turned into salt ; Orpheus 
lost his only chance to get his wife out of 
Hades ; and, according to a well-known 
proverb, no farmer ever amounted to 
anything who looked backward after 


putting his hands to the plow. 
—The recent persecution of the Jews | 
in Vienna became so dangerous to all | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW | BOOKS. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 


NOW READY: 


I. 
Adventures of a Younger Son 


shopkeepers that the city recently By Jonn Epwarp with an In- 


peared covered with such signs as “ I am | 
a Christian Tradesman ;’ “ Christian 

Brandy Shop 
ger ;” “Christian Old Clothes Shop.” 


—Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, | 


;’ “ Christian Cheesemon- | 


lllus- 


troduction by Epwarp GARNETT. 
trated. Large 12mo, $1.50. 

“It is all the way thrvuzh oae of the most enter- 
taining tales of adventure ever written.’’— /’Ailade/- 
phia Press. 

“© eof the book: that will be read as long ws dar- 


after his active pastorate had ceased, was | ing deeds and hairbreadth ‘scapes hav- any fasctug- 


accustomed to sit in the pulpit, and, ifa 
stranger preached, to introduce him to 
the congregation. One Sunday he said : 
“ The first pastor of this church was the 
Rev. John Davenport,” and he proceeded 
to pronounce a brief eulogy upon him. 
“The grandson of that pastor was the 
Rev. John Davenport, of Stamford. The 
son of that pastor was the Rev. James 
Davenport, of Southold, L. 1. We are 
to-day to be addressed by a lineal de- 
scendant of John Davenport, our first 
pastor.” The minister thus introduced 
was observed to be blushing violently, 
and the occasion of his embarrassment 
became evident when he announced his 
text: “ Visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation.” —[{San Francisco 
Argonaut. 

—On a Saturday evening, when John 
Wesley preached at North Shields, a 
young woman, one of the singers, re- 
mained at home in consequence of a 
suow-storm. On Monday evening, on her 
way to the chapel, she called at the house 
of the leader of the choir, and was there 
introduced to Wesley. She was ques- 
tioned by her friend as to her absence the 
preceding night, and at once stated the 
cause. Wesley appeared to take no no- 
tice of the conversation, but when leaving 
the house, laying bis hand upon her 
shoulder, mildly said, “So, miss, you were 
afraid of the snow.” She followed him 
to the chapel, took her seat in front of 
the pulpit, and, not expecting any further 
reproof from the good old man, looked 
him directly in the face and waited anx- 
iously for the text. Great was her sur- 
prise when,with his characteristic solem- 
nity and emphasis, he read for the theme 
of his discourse Prov. xxxi., 21: “She is 
not afraid of the snow.” 

—Your Sublime Porte Turk is a sus- 
picious being. A Greek benevolent so- 
ciety in Constantinople recently published 
a pamphlet, on the title-page of which was 
printed a quotation from Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians. Of course one of the 
functionaries of the Government soon 
heard cf it, and on his complaint the offi- 
cer was sent to the printing office to ar- 
rest “one Paul” who had been writing 
letters to the people of Galatia (which is 
a suburb of Constantinople), and to get a 
copy of all these presumably seditious 
letters. He was told that Paul died some 
time ago, and that the Galatia referred 
to was a province of the ancient Roman 
Empire. But it was no use ; the editor was 
arrested and put in prison, where he might 
have remained indefinitely had not the 
Greek Patriarch come forward with a 
New Testament and shown the officials 
Paul’s letter. 


—Eight hours’ work, 
Right hours’ play, 
Eight hours’ sleep, 
And eight dollars a day. 
—[Albany Union. 


The New England Conservatory of Music 
hegins its next term, Sept. 11, 1500, with 
vreater advantages and attractions to students 
than ever before. The past year has beep 
one of great success, and the work the insti- 


tution is doing for the cause of music cannot | 2°#!eet. 


be overestimated, 
dress L. A. Chase, Secretary N. E. 
servatory, Boston, Mass. 


For full particulars, ad- 


tion for humanity is Edward Johu Tr-lawn ‘s *A 
ventures of a Younger 8 »n.’ ''— Boston Beacon. 


if. 
Madagascar ; 


Or, Robert Drury’s Journal During 
Fifteen Vears’ Captivity on that 
Istand. And a further description of 
Madagascar by the Abbé ALExis Rocnon, 
Edited. with Introduetion and Notes, by 
Captain Pasrieip Orrver, R A. With 
lustrations and Maps. Large 12mo, $1.50. 


ill. (COMPLETING THE 
Sv, $9.50. 


VoL 
WORA). 


A Handbook of Descriptive 
and Practical Astronomy. 


By Grorce F. Cuampens, F.R.A.S. 
Vou I —The Sun, Planets, and Comets. 
$5 25 


VOW READY: 


Svo, 


Vout Il —Instraments and Practical Astron- 
omy. vo, $5 25. 
Vou. IIL —The Starry Heavens. 38:0, $6 5). 


* A valuable miove of astr nomical information care- 
fully brought up to dat-.’"— Academy. 


New Vol. of the “ Die ionary of Nat onal Biography.” 
JUST PUBLISHED: ROYAL &o. $3.75 IN 


CLOTH: HALF Morocco, FO. VoL 
(*+RAY-HAIGUTON) OF THE 


Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy. 
Edited by Lestre SrerHen and SIpNEY 


LEE. 


*.* Vol. XXIV. will be published September %, and 
the subs quent vo'umes at inter vals of three months. 

“The Dictionary has new establ shed iteelf so 
firmly in public e-timati a that ite c mmendation baa 
become almost supe fluons, while even a cursory eur- 
vey: f the successive volunes suffices to show that 
the hich charact r «f the work ts fu'ly sustamed in 
each of Vola. XV -XXIL, 7emes 


NOW READY: VOL. Vill. OF THE NEW AND 
ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 
CULLECTED WORAS UF 


De Quincey. 

Edited by Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


Contents Vol. Vi'l.—SpecvuLatTive AND THEOLOGICAL 
Essays: System of the Heavens, as revealed by 
Lord Rorse's Telescopes: Plato’s Rep: blic; Kant 
and hia Miscellane us Essays; Glance at the 


Works of Mackintosh; Miracies as Subjects of | 
Testimony ; Judas Iscariot . Protestantiom ; Casu- | 


istry ; On War; O Suicide; Modern Superstition. 


*.* This edition w li b+ completed in I vulumes, 
published monthly. Pric+, $1.25 each 


CAMOES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


The Rebellion and Kestora- 
tion—(1642-1678 ). 


By Cuartorre M. author of ** The 
Heir of Redeclyffe."’ Seventh series. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


The Civilization of the Ke- 
naissance in Italy. 


Authorized trans- 


By Jacon BuRcKHARDT. 
lation, by S. G. C. MippLeEMoRE. 
cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


“To every variety of social, political, intellectual), 
and artistic activity Dr. Burckhardt pays due heed. 
The immensity of his learning. the lance of his 
judgment. and the candor of his mind are wer. 
where evident in a work which no one who would 
know the Kenaissance can now have any reason to 
Literary World. 


Con- BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


25 cents each. 


ss.—Tom Brown's School 
With 58 Illustrations. 


In paper covers. 


Daya. 


| 
WINNOWED SONGS Strkey: | By Two Years 


largest, strongest. cheapest, aod beet Sunday Scho il | 


Svpg Book pub ished. Price, 3) cents TH copy in 
any quantity, expressage not prepaid. If by mail, 
) cents per copy additional, 

BIGLOW 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


MAIN, Toe JOHN CHURCH SO 


AKO; 


the- Wake. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Avenue, - - New York. 


I. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRAR}. 


THROCKMORTON. 


Paper cover, price 50 cents. Specially bound 
in cloth, price $1.00, 

A new American vnovel, presenting a 
strong study of contrasting characters, by an 
author intimately acquainted with her scene 
and background—the Virginia of the years 
immediately following the war. 


II. 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 


Edited be Wittiam T. Hares, A. M., LL.D., 
Commiss: ner of Koucation. 


VOL, XV. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


By J. L PICKARD, LL.D. 
Cl sth, $1.00. 


In this work is embodied the results of more than 
twenty sears’ successful exp rie ce in town, State, 
and city supervision of achools. The anthor outlines 
the history of school> upervision io the United States; 
he discusses the work of the State, county, and city 
sup-rintendent; the r_lxtion of the suparinter dent 
terchers, pupils. parents, Boards of Education. 
ete ; he has included vaiuable chapters on examiva- 
tions and promotions, on physical and moral educa- 
ti», on government and dis ipline; and has added 
appendices on the relation of public echools to moral- 
ity and religion. and ** What shall we do with our 
boys ?’'—ILae all 1t is a work of great practical value to 
normal students, teachers, na to all engaged in the 
active work of supervision. 


1, 3, and § Bond St., New York. 


l2mo. 


Rounding BRillows 
ON THE SEA, 


or the pure Mouatain Breezes, will soon invite your 


presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure by 
taking along vur entertaining Music. 


(If vou have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
Flute, or Violin, cali or send for l'sts of fine 
instruments at our branch store, J. C. Haynes 
& Co., 33 Court Street, Boston.) 


PIANO COLLECTION. The 


OPERATIC 
19 operas. Price $1. Ar- 


b-st of the music of 
ranged for Piano. 

YOUNG PLAVEKS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces Price $1. 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 3B beau- 
tiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price $1! 

Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
SUNGS. 12 first-class Songs by the best authors. 
Price $1 

COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. 82 
jolly Songs 200,0008 ld. Price 50 cents. 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Pia’ o. 
lw) of them. Easy, and as merry as they can be. 
5U cents. 

FOR MUSIC 

THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrahn, 2 Splendid 
oy Sacred and Secular. Most of them quite 
new. . 


FESTIVALS. 


Any book mailed for retau price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


©. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


In all Departments, 
M | ] ORGAN, 
VOICF, VIOLIN, &e. 


Under best Teachers in class and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6 to $6) for 2) lessens; and many Free 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts Kecitais, Analyses, 
ete. Elocution and Uretory, Fine Arts, Literature, 
Lang ages, Piano and Organ Tuning. BEAUTI- 
FUL HOME for Lady Students. 
. Fall Term begins S-pt 11, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
Franklia 8q., Boston, Mass. EF. Tovrses, Dir. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


BOOKS, RARE, 
L| N CURIOUS & CURRENT. 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMO8T GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET. 
Three Doors Weat of City Hal) Park. New Youz Orrv. 


Calen- 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran 


teed not to way and 2? 
‘rock oF West 
Fade. AS 
Finish. Im- 107 State 
proved by St., Chica- 
washing. go. 49 Weal 
Wearing St., Boston. 
quality um 7 
sur passed, Av.. Cleve- 
land. 5ly 
Send for Olive St., 
Price-last, St. is 
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ERE is what the Boston “ Adver- 

tiser”’ says of Professor Schouler’s 
* History of the United States Under 
the Constitution” (four volumes, oe- 
tavo, cloth, $9.00; Dodd, Mead & 
Company, Publishers, 753 and 755 
Broadway, New York): 

“It is not possible in the small 
space we have at our command to give 
any detailed review of volumes so rich 
as these; the most we can do at this 
time is to state in a general way the 
claims—and they are valid—of Mr. 
Schouler’s work upon the attention of 
every one who wishes an adequate 
knowledge of our National history. 
The volumes thus far issued cover at 
all points the events of the years 1783- 
1831, and when, as soon will be, the 
fifth and final volume is published, the 
work will tell an unbroken story of 
our National hfe from the founding of 
our Government under the Constitu- 
tion to the outbreak of the Civil War 
in 1861. This completeness is in itself 
a distinction. Bancroft’s history con- 
cerns itself only with the foundation 
of the Government. Hildreth’s tells 
the tale, and tells it dryly, of the period 
covered by Mr. Schouler’s first two 
volumes, but it is already somewhat 
out of date and written from a much 
less full knowledge. For various peri- 
ods and various reasons the writings 
of Von Holst, of Mr. MeMaster, and, 
most recent of all, Mr. Henry Adams, 
need to be read; but most of them 
are not comparable for comprehensive- 
n@s with the work of the author un- 
der review. In short, the reader who 
wishes a continuous story unfolded 
through the length of a single work 
must go to Mr. Schouler to obtain it. 

‘He bas gone in every case to 
original sources, and the inference is 
inevitably drawn from his pages that 
he has searched high and low, in every 
nook and cranny of contemporary lit- 
erature, with admirable perseverance 
and enthusiasm, for every and any 
stray fact or bit of color. that would 
help to give completeness or vivacity 
to his narrative. And the mass of 
material is sifted, sorted, and arranged 
in a way that reveals, on the part of 
the historian, a sensitive feeling for 
unity and right proportion and a sound 
historical sense. The author is, more- 
over, in the main an accurate judge of 
men and measures, and is, so far as 
we can see, a thoroughly impartial 
one; at least his willingness to be so is 
conspicuous and unmistakable. Par 
ticularly to be remarked in his work 
is the detail with which he sketches 
the social, literary, religious, and eco- 
nomical life of the people, and the 
sympathetic, understanding way in 
which he interprets their thought and 
feeling. In reading history as Mr. 
Schouler writes it, the student is able 
to learn not only what the people «id, 
but, what is quite as important, how 
they came to do it. Another feature 
of the work which contributes to the 
entertainment as well as to the in- 
struction of its readers is the homely, 
realistic lifelikeness of its pen portraits 
of both the more and the less impor- 
tant actors in the varied drama of our 
political life. Everywhere and always 
he emphasizes the personalities of our 
statesmen and politicians; and in caus- 
ing them to walk through his pages as 
individuals, instead of allowing them 
to stalk along as stately names, he se- 
cures to his narration much in the way 
of liveliness and vivacity. It is the 
best general history of the United 
States yet written, or likely, for some 
time at least, to be written. 


| 
| 
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LITERATURE AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
INFLUENCE. 


W* quote below, from the “ Springfield Repub- 
lican,” a few paragraphs from an address de- 
livered before the Adelphic Union of Williams 
College by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie: 


“Literature as a popniar force, a force brought to 
bear on a large scale at short range on a great body of 
men, is distinct!y an evolution of modern life. If this 
modern reading public were limited by natioual lines, 
it would still constitute a new unit of social organiza- 
tion; but one of the most impressive features of the 
reading movement to-day is its obliteration of geo- 
graphical and racial boundaries. It is a movement 
shared in large measure by all the Western peoples. 
There exists to-day something which has never existed 
before: the opportunity to speak directly to the whole 
body of Western races. There still awaits some large- 
minded man the inspiring task of writing the history 
of what may be called national contacts; the history 
of those rich aad fruitful periods when the minds of 
different races have come together, and the thrill of a 
fresh and broader vision of things has passed through 
all hearts. Great epochs in the world’s history are 
stamped by these contacts; the contact of the Greek 
and Hebrew mind with the races of their own time, 
and with the modern races, marks one of the gr atest 
movements in history. Our own literature shows dis- 
tinctly the impulse which comes from these contacts, 
Chaucer representing the earlier Italian influence; 
the Elizabethan dramatists, the later Italian influence; 
the comedy of the Restoration, the French influence; 
and a great part of the English and American litera- 
ture of this century, the German influence. One of 
the widest and most fruitful of these contacts to-day is 
that between the Eastern and the Western races; but 
this interchange is well-nigh universal. We are read- 
ing French, German, Spanish, Italian, Norwegian, and 
Russian books with the same ease and freedom with 
which we read our own English books. For the pur- 
poses of reading, the modern world is fast becoming 
one homogeneous body. The foremost writers are 
speaking immediately and directly to all their con- 
temporaries, and, in consequence, there has been 
secured a constant and complete interchange of ideas, 
experience, impulse, and knowledge among all races. 

“ The effects of this interchange are manifold. One 
of the great functions of literature is that of interpre- 
tation. All individual life is limited; it is only when 
we turn to the great works of art, which are interpreta- 
tions of life on a great scale, that we perceive its full 
range and understand its full meaning. The books of 
each race explain that race to other races. So com- 
plete is the race expression in its literature that we 
could almost rewrite its history from the books which 
it has produced. Cervantes makes us understand 
Spanish character ; Moliére interprets France ; Goethe 
revealsGermany. ‘This interpretation of race to race 
has been going on for centuries, but never on so great 
a scale as to-day. Such books as Mr. Hamerton’s 
‘Round My House’ and Mr. Brownell’s ‘ French 
Traits’ show us how much is to be done in the inter- 
pretation of race torace. International knowledge has 
heretofore been mainly ignorance ; a knowledge made 
up of partial observations, rooted prejudices, and gen- 
eral lack of clear intelligence. Against this organized 
ignorance, the great books are always bearing their 
silent testimony, and their wide, free interchange means 
a rapid and general dissipation of the old ignorance. 
Races come together as fast as they understand each 
other, because each race realizes that every other race 
has its great quality and its corresponding work for 
civilization. True patriotism is not love of one’s own 
country as against the world, but love of one’s country 
as a part of the world. Heretofore, men have moved 
exclusively along national lines ; society has had only 
a perpendicular organization ; but the reading of books 
has been steadily creating a community of interest and 
feeling. Lassalle, Karl Marx, and Henry George have 
spoken to the entire working class, irrespective of na- 
tional limits, and the working class has conceived the 
idea of acting as a class. The May-day demonstration 
was immensely significant, as suggesting a lateral move- 
ment of society ; not the abandonment of national 
lines, but the supplementing {of the old organization 
by international organization. It is not impossible 
that the disarmament of Europe may be secured by the 
concerted action of the working classes, unwilling 
longer to bear the immense burden laid upon them. 

“ These illustrations make us aware that what has been 
a spiritual and intellectual condition is fast becomming a 
social and political condition: There is fast coming to 
be a community of peoples, and this community is the 
result of the free interchange of ideas through books. 
Through literature ideas gained access to a large part of 
the world ; they will presently find an open way to all 
civilized peoples. There will be no accumulation of 
knowledge, no lesson of experience, no discovery of 
truth, which will not be shared at once by all races. 
Religion knows nothing of racial or national distine- 
tions ; art has a universal language, music a universal 
notation, science a universal field. A great book is 


first a personal, then a national, and finally a universal 
experience. At the start it is an intellectual and spir- 
itual foree, but sooner or later it affects institutions 
and habits. There is already a democracy of faith, of 
beauty, and of knowledge ; there will presently be a 
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democracy of political ideas and social beliefs. The 
at international community will not undervalue the 


istoric lines of its growth, or the sanctities of patriot - 


ism, but it will perceive that the ends of civilization 
demand co-operation, not a ; and that every 
law of politics and economy m for the unity of the 


races, not for their severance.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “IGNORANT NEGRO” AND THE 
‘“VAGABOND INDIAN.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your May 22d issue, under the head “ When will 
the Negro be Free?” by the Rev. Thomas Dixon, he 
compares the ignorant negro voter of the South to the 
ignorant voter of Massachusetts. I would like to ask 
you if Massachusetts made it a crime to teach her ig- 
norant voters how to read? Are there not several of 
the Southern States that did have laws making it a 
crime to teach the negro how to read? And can such 
States consistently come forward and punish their illit- 
erate voters by depriving them of the elective fran- 
chise ? Isthere not a great deal of cant about this 
matter of illiterate voting ? Have*the ignorant voters 
of the Nation been its most dangerous citizens? Were 
the Blue Lights in Connecticut during the war of 1812 
burned by her most ignorant voters, or just the reverse ? 
Was the Hays Whisky Rebellion in Pennsylvania 
originated and carried on 4 her illiterate voters ? Did 
the doctrine of extreme States’ Rights and Nullifica- 
tion find its advocates among the ignorant voters of the 
South? Wasour great Civil War inaugurated and car- 
ried out by illiterate voters? Was the Haymarket Mas- 
sacre or the Clan-na-Gael of Chi planned and carried 
out by her illiterate voters ? Were your own Draft 
Riots in New York the result of the teachings 
of your able Democratic journals, or of your igno- 
rant voters? Woulda single one of these dangers 
to the Republic have come to a head and taken 
definite action if only ignorant voters’ had coun- 
seled and acted in the matter? In short, do not 
all ignorant voters act with one or the other of the old 
political parties ? And are not those parties guided 
and manipulated by voters that no Australian system 
would deprive of the elective franchise? You might 
ask, Are you in favor of ignorance among voters ? 
Most emphatically no. But if our people ever disfran- 
chise the ignorant, and are thus led to believe that the 
dangers to the Republic through equal suffrage are 
averted, I believe it will be but the beginning of a sys- 
tem of oppression to the poor that will result in revo- 
lution or the downfall of the Republic. Abraham 
Lincoln never doubted the “ instincts ” of the common 
people. If they can’t reason matters out, their hearts 
are generally right, as they have no schemes of self- 
aggrandizement to carry out. I would like to ask the 
Rev. Mr. Dixon which was the safest voter, “the son 
of the old master who was in the penitentiary for 
seven years,” or the big-hearted negro who “had 
walked from a far eastern county ” to offer himself a 
substitute for a qualified white voter? If my memory 
serves me right, 200,000 colored soldiers served this 
Government faithfully and efficiently during the Civil 
War. Charles Sumner probably felt, ry feel, that 
a government would be unworthy the support of any 
defenders if it failed to secure to such the right to 
vote, that they might be able the better to protect 
themselves in times of peace. I firmly believe that the 
class in the South who now cry out against negro voters 
would do nothing of the kind if the negroes be made 
to love their old masters so well that they would vote 
for them. But right at voting the negro draws the 
line in his love for his old master. He may be willing 
to go to the penitentiary for him, or in his stead, but 
he will not vote for him if he is a Democrat ; and that 
is the whole trouble. 

I don’t expect you will give room in your paper to 
an article so opposed to your views, but it has seemed 
strange to me that a paper with so much love for the 
vagabond Indian can have so little for the great labor- 
ing class of the South. I have seen something of both 
races. EOMAN. 


SOME PHASES OF THOUGHTLESSNESS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

It seems to me that we civilized Americans are ey 
of some practices that the wild American would blush 
for. 

The other day I visited West Point, in company with 
a party of young people. Other parties were present, 
while the noon boat brought a horde of sight-seers, or 
rather lunch-eaters. That inevitable paper box neatly 
wrapped in brown paper! What a nuisance it breeds ! 
To take a sail on this beautiful river, to eat one’s lunch 
in the open air, this is a rare treat. But to strew egg- 
shells and all manner of remnants of the feast, to leave 
boxes and papers where they spoil the scenery, the din- 
ner, the pleasure of others, is not only vulgar, but ex- 
tremely selfish. If the grown people are utterly indif- 
ferent to this sin, do let us teach the children better 
manners. Let us have a chapter in physiology, say, 
devoted to the treatment of an out-of-door dinner. 
Then a succeeding generations may not see such 
a lovely place as West Point defaced in this way. 

I was told recently of a wealthy gentleman whose 
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unds were near a college for women. He had 

ught some wild flowers from England, hoping that 
they would thrive in his own woods. Moreover, per- 
mission had been given the college girls to explore his 
grounds for botanical specimens. day a 
band of girls found the colony of English flowers, and, 
literally, left neither root nor branch. The matter was 
consilered a fine joke, but it seems to me that these stu- 
dents should have known better than rashly to exter- 
minate rare plants. 

If our children could be taught never to pick a 
flower which they do not want, and never to destroy 
rare plants or birds, Nature would be greatly aided in 
her work of making the earth beautiful. 

Not long since, I was walking through the woods 
with a company of sharp-eyed schoolgirls, one of whom 
discovered a partridge on her nest. What a pretty 
sight it was—the trembling bird in whose eyes we could 
read the imploring words, “Oh, do not, do not disturb 
me!” The girls were eager to see the eggs, and I (I 
blush to tell it) came almost close enough to touch 
her before she fled. Thoughtlessly, one of the eggs was 
taken from the nest for a closer inspection. We put it 
back so carefully, and went our way. Then the thought 
flashed into my mind, “ Would the little mother leave 
her nest because of our meddling?” I blamed myself 
severely, but lam happy to say that the next time I 
came that way I found the bird safely back upon her 
nest ; while the last time I called, only the shells about 
told of thirteen happy little chicks. 1 shall never touch 
a bird’s egg again, even though I was forgiven for this 


first offense. 


GENERAL LEE AND ANDERSONVILLE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of June 5, in the article entitled 
“ Honor to Whom Honor,” you express a desire that 
the whole Nation should participate in honoring equally 
the man who was a martyr in the cause of right—in 
upholding the Setue—end the man who did his best to 
destroy that Union. 

While we are bound to be charitable toward our 
enemies, and, as the winning party in the bloody con- 
test, it becomes us to make overtures of friendliness, 
we are not required by the laws of God or man to 
fraternize with those who spurn us with bitter contempt, 
and who would be only too glad of an opportunity to 
show their hatred by striking down every loyal citizen 
of the Republic. We are not called upon to beg them 
to treat us as brothers. It does not become freemen 
to come with cringing servility and plead with our 
vanquished enemy to be allowed to join with them in 
demonstrations of disloyalty to the Government that 
the best blood of the North was shed to sustain. 

Think what it means to ask a father or a mother 
whose brave boy has, by a system of slow starvation, 
been driven to insanity which only death could relieve ; 
or the wife, whose beloved husband, reduced to a skel- 
eton, when he could no longer endure the tortures of 
starvation, would walk up to the “dead line” and be 
coolly shot down like a dog—ask them to honor alike 
President James A. Garfield and General Robert E. 
Lee—the man who, if he did not instigate, at least 
suffered to be carried on, this system of torture which 
has made the names of Libby and Andersonville more 
abhorrent to every true patriot than the worst prisons 
Siberia can boast of. If these are grounds for honor- 
ing the dead, Heaven help the Nation! Such patriot- 
ism may do to serve the ends of trade, but it will never 
save the Union. P. A. 


[Read in the current “ Century ” the story of an An- 
dersonville prisoner who speaks in the friendliest way 
of General Lee, and says, “ We aiways experienced 
good usage from an old soldier—from all those who 
had fought and met us upon the many battlefields of 
the war. It was left for the “home guards” to mal- 
treat and abuse the prisoners of war, and to heap insult 
uponinjury. No truer statement was ever made than 
‘A brave man is always humane and generous, while a 
coward is cruel and vindictive.’ The brave men of the 
South were mostly at the front with their armies.” 
We think most Confederate veterans entertain a high 
respect for Grant, and that it would be hard to find 
many Union soldiers who entertain a bitter feeling 
toward General Lee.—Eps. C. U.] 


ARE THE DUTCH RESPONSIBLE ? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of June 5, a Southsider gave his views 
on the negro suffrage question. In his argument 
he stated that the New England fathers introduced 
slavery to our land. [ thought to have found in your 
criticism an allusion to that, but I did not, and nothing 
in last issue from any one in regard to it. On page 
302 of Lossing’s history of “Our Country” is this 
statement : “in August, 1619, a Dutch trading vessel 
arrived at Virginia with negro slaves from Guinea. 
Fourteen men and six women were bought by the plant- 
ers, and so was begun negro slavery in this country.” 

Either Lossing was wrong or that Southerner was—I 
should like to know which. My name is Dutch or Hol- 
landisb, but my ancestors were New Englanders, back 
to the “ Mayflower ;” but truth is truth—let’s have it. 

FRANK Van Doorn. 
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The money market has proved disap- 
pointing to those who have looked for 
any especial activity during ‘the past 
week, on account of the heavy disburse- 
ments on the first of the month. The 
banks have passed through with these 
extraordinary payments without much 
inconvenience to borrowers, and with no 

at advance on money rates, which 
have held at from four to eight per cent., 
averaging five to six per cent., and easing 
at the close to four per cent. The Gov- 
ernment disbursed about $7,000,000 for 
interest, and fully twice that amount for 
pensions and bond purchases. Though 
the pension sums are only partially dis- 
tributed, they will run through the 
month, as will, also, some of the divi- 
dends declared on corporation shares. 

This season is witnessing, however, a 
comparative high rate for funds both here 
and in Europe. The Bank of England 
reserve is down to 34 96 per cent, with a 
decrease in actual figures, in the weekly 
reserve, of £1,088,000. This makes the 
inclination to draw gold from us a pretty 
steady one, and only from the fact that 
rates are kept well up here, for call 
money, are we enabled to resist the tend- 
ency to draw away our gold on the part 
of London andGermany. The resistance 
needs must be all the greater on account 
of some exceptional shipments of silver 
tous from the other side, of which we 
spoke in our last. We believe in this 
matter of gold shipments, however, that 
we have passed the crisis, and also that, 
as the Government appropriations date 
from July 1, and involve some extraordi- 
nary payments from the Treasury, we 
are safe from any further accumulations 
in the Treasury at the expense of bank 
reserves. Very soon, now, cotton bills 
will be made in anticipation of the begin- 
ning of the cotton year, September 1, 
which will offset any pressure for funds 
on the part of the foreign markets. So 
that the money market has probably seen 
its active period, and will soon assume 
ease. We may look for gold from the 
other side in the autumn months. The 
Treasury at the close of the week had 
paid out some $4,500,000 more than it had 
received, which will, either this week or 
next, show in the bank reserves to their 
credit. Sterling exchange is quoted 
rather weak at 4874 for short sterling, 
which is one and one-half per cent. below 
gold shipment point. 

Chairman Farthorn, of the Western 
Freight Association, has succeeded, finally, 
in bringing to a successful issue his ef- 
forts to settle, satisfactorily to the various 
railways in question, the freight rates to 
the Missouri River basis in the South- 
west, and to the St. Paul basis in the 
Northwest, ard under this settlement rates 
will be raised in the former case to 70 
cents, and in the latter to 50 cents. The 
notice to be given will accomplish the re- 
sult in twenty days. In this settlement 
we have a chief cause of difference re- 
moved between these great systems of 
trunk railways covering the entire West- 
ern section of the country from Chicago. 
While the differences that have existed 
have not apparently worked against gross 
earnings of roads, they have undoubtedly 
made serious inroads on net earnings 
The barmony now established will contrib- 
ute to the removal of much friction and 
ill-feeling, and will probably work a 
change of complexion in the Western 
railway returns. 

The adjournment of the Stock Ex 
change from Thursday until Monday, on 
account of the 4th coming on Friday, has 
prevented any expression of satisfaction 
at this settlement in the prices of stocks 
as yet, as the settlement of these diffi- 
culties took place after the closing Thurs- 
day, but even with only an indefinite 
anticipation that something would be 
done in the conference. The closing prices 
of Thursday were strong, at advances on 
the whole line ; several attempts during 
the week to mark lower quotations have 
met with but slight success, and the final 
figures were at the highest, in most in- 
stances, for the week. 

The earnings for the week, on most of 
the lines reporting, are very satisfactory, 
and do not show any discount from 
former figures ; the increase is from ten 
to thirty per cent., and is fully up to the 
earnings in the former weeks of the year. 


The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase. ..... $7,553,300 
Specie, increase........... 8,777,600 
Legal tenders, increase.... 4,584,054 


Deposits, increase ......... 4,584,054 
Reserve, decrease...... . 2,796,600 
reserve at $3,846,- 


This leaves the surplus 
950. WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


Subscriptions are Invited to the 
Capital Stock of 


THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 
MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


This Company proposes to 
loan its funds on real estate in 
cities showing a normal and 
healthy growth in wealth and 
population ; also to act as agent 
for the Investment of Capital 
for individuals and corpora- 
tions. Authorized as a legal 
Depository for Trust Funds and 
MONEY paid into COURT, 
also to receive money on de- 
posit. The Company proposes 
to sell debentures in the Eng- 
lish market at a low rate of 
interest and reinvest the pro- 
ceeds at a higher rate. 


Mortgage Company Stocks are most uni- 


formly safe and profitable. 


REASONS: 

All the elements of speculation are elimi- 
nated. 

** Real estate is the basis of all securities.’ 

Partners invest your money, not agents. 

Panies work directly to the advantage of 
the Company. 

No strikes, repairs, or renewals of plant or 
machinery to eat up profits. 

Interest accumulates night and day, with- 
out intermission. 


Principal Offices, Kansas City, Mo. 


PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


BANKERS: National Bank of Kansas 
City: Massachusetts Nati mal Kank, Bos- 
ton: National tank of Commerce, N. Y. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 

AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Capita! and Surplus. $300,000; Assets, $3,000,000. 
Highest rate of interest consistent with choicest se- 


curity. Pamphlets free, address 
E. 5. Oxnmssy, A. L. Vice- 
H. E. Summons, § Presidents. 


150 Nassau Street, - - New York City, 


FINANCIAL. 


Jamus H. Acun, President. Tuos. G. Atvoap, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W.C. Moss, Secretary. 


JAS. H. AGEN 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, /nvestments. 


Property Gared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written ; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty; Free Maps and Pamphlets of City. 


First National Bank, West Superior; 
References) National Bank, Osage, lowa,; 
Hardin Co. Bank, Eldora, lowa. 


617 TOWER AVENUE, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


SAFE 


We own and offer, subject to sale: 
$160,000 Kansas City, Mo., 4s. 

$100,000 Spokane Falls, Wash., 6s. 

$50,000 Dodge County, Neb., 5s. 

$65,000 City of Chattanooga, Tenn., 5s. 

$75,000 City of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 5s. 

$81,009 City of Dayton, Ohio, 5s. 

$24,000 City of Saginaw, Mich., 5s. 

$15,000 City of Antigo, Wis., 6s. 

$28,000 Moline, Ill., School 5s. 

$44,000 Delevan Tp., LIL., 5s, 544s, 6s. 

$10,000 Holdrege, Neb., School 6s. 

$19,000 Cheyenne County, Neb., 6s. 

$17,000 City of Findlay, Ohio, School 6s. 

$19,500 Youngstown, Ohio, School fis. 
$30,000 Vassar, Mich., 5s. 

$55,000 Seattle Street Railway 6s. 

$58,000 Pittsburg, Kan., Water Co. 6s. 

The above securities are especially adapted 
for the investments of Individuals, Trustees 
of Estates, Savings Institutions, etc. 

Our cireular (just issued), giving full de- 
scription of the choicest line of investment 
securities on the market, mailed on applica- 
tion. 


N. W. HARRIS & COMPANY, 


BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 
163-165 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 

They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
county, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 


Fareao, N. Daxora. 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


A limited amount of the 


new issue of stock of this Com-| 


pany is offered at par. Book 
value, 130. Stockholders have 
realized 213 per cent. in divi- 
dends in two years. No addi- 
tional liability of stockholders. 
Shares non-assessable. In all 
the operations of the Company 
absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 
profit the next. 


Information wil! be given and subscriptions received 
by John C. Avery, President, 115 Broad say, New 
York ; 8. B. Carter, New England Manager, 209 Wash- 
ington 8t., Boeton, Maes., or by any of the agents of 


the Company. 
4 (} WATERWORKS CO’S., ETC., 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Deal In Gevw’t Land Warrants and Scri 


ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 


P- 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities of 


a Gcneral Banking Basiness. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


5. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NG BROAOWAY, NEW YORK, 


The Mutual Investment 
Company. 
First Mortgage Loans on Omaha Property. 


Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & 
Co., New York. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
W. H. Russet, President. 
Ex-Gov. Atvin SAcnpeERs, Vice-Pres. 
G. H. Payne, See’y and Treas. 
Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 


Omaha, - Nebraska. 


INVESTMENT 


CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Paid-up Capital, 81,000,000. 


SPECIAL OFFER A Guaranteed 7 per cent. 
TU INVESTORS. Investment secured by 

Business Property centrally located in Kansas City, 

with 450 per cent. of the net profits additional. 
Indorsed by Prominent Business Men, 

Bankers, and Capitalists, viz. : 

H. P. STIMSON, Presa. American National Bank. 

E. MARTIN s. Mercantile Kank. 


. A. R. and Ex-M. C. 
WALTON H. HOLMES, Pres. G. A. Cable R’y Co. 
E. C. SATTLEY, Cash. Kans. City Safe Dep. and 
Savings Bank. 
Send for circulars and full particulars. 


Ycu may not want to send 
your money west to lend; but 
why not know how lending is 
done here with all the safe- 
guards that can be thrown 
around business, safe- 
guards that reach around the 
world ? 

Send for pamphlet. 


Tue Kansas Crry Investment Company 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


A. J DENTON, H. E. WILSON, 
Sec’y Board of Trade. Attorney at Law, 


DENTON & WILSON, 
Real Estate, Investments, Loans 
Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


World-famous as a Health Resort and a city of beau- 
tiful homes. 


Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 


nine miles of Cable Roads; tenth in 
fifth in Telegraph Business; Population quadrup 
in ten years, and yet in ita infancy. 
_ safest and surest real estate investments in the United 


We have been in Kansas City ten 
commission on! 
direct Texas and Mexican lands. 


KANSAS CI. 


230 009 population : second city in the United States 
Railroads, Live Stock. and Packing Houses; 


It offers the 


Central business frontage $1,500 to $2,500 per foot. 
ears. Bell on 


Can place choice loans. Handle 


, 
Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Mina. 
Loans and Investments. 


LW. Srsan, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF“ 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invanably proved satisfactory 
during an experieuce of seven years. 


—| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
HON.T B. BULLENE, Ex-Mayor. 
en | B. T. WHIPPLE & CO. Real Estate & Inv’t Sec’s. 
| HON. WILLIAM WARNER, Late Commander 
in 
tates. 
| 
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FINANCIAL. 


Cae Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co.. 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
»sany of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited “7 law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-32 
Broad Street. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capita! Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 


tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- | 


erty at the lowest pric es, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in “large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falla, South Dakota. 


CARLISLE N. M. Van Bure 
President. Vice- President. 


T. 8. SCHLESSINGER, Sec'y and Treas. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t.. DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of Colorado investments; large 
list of Denver Real Estate Bargains; buys and nego- 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, County. and State 
Bonds and Warrants ; negotiates long and short time 
Loans; pays 6 per cent. intereston 3 months, 7 7 per 
cent. on 6 months, 8 per cent. on 12 months’ time de- 


posits 


Rererences :—City National Bank. Colorad> Na 
tional Bank, t'enver National Bank, Denver Colo. 


Invested to yicld a pres- 
ent income of from 6 
per cent to 8 per 
cent with one half 


| IDLE 


the profits. 
d for circulars t 
wae H. PARMENTER, 
eral A of the 
Co., 50 STATE STRERBT, 


BosTon, Mass. | 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 
O tofive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


to tment Business of the 
Ness County Bank and N.C. Merrill.) 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £500,000. 


7% FiRst 


Fully Guaranteed. 
and Colorade 


(irrigated) Farms. 
Loans selected by 
Officers of the Com- 
~tipany ond based 

fion the mort Con- 
iservative Valua- 
itions, rarely ¢x- 
i ceeding 25 percent 
of actual value. 
EASTERN OFFICE 
11123 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 


SALT LAKE CITY.” 


Unyurstionably Balt Lake is destined to be the one 
great city between Venverand San Francisco. Here 
is the opportunity of a lifetime. The shrewd in- 
vestor now has his eye on this eases money judi- 
ciously invested will surely bring large returns. 

Send us your address, we will send you a Plot of 
our Main Street addition and choice acreage, to- 
gether with Map of city. We handle choice property 
only. All moneys sent us for investment will be 
honestly handled. We invite correspondence from 
parties desiring to loao money at 8 per cent. clear and 
well secured. Refer to Commercial National Bank, 
Salt Lake, and many Ne on application. 


DIETER-JOBNSION pt he hy Cco., 
(P. O. Box 571.) 158 Main S 


NESS COUNTY 


CIT YoTACOMA 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


8% 9,%,10 %. 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Barkers 


STATEorWASHINGTON 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DU LU TH isthe same distance 
from Buffalo and all points East. by water, as Chicago; 
and -beirg more than 300 MILES FARTHER 
W EsT, it has a much larger tributary 
is in the ‘jofancy of development. Duluth is increas- 
ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
SAND a year, and such wonderful growth insures a 
rapid advance in rea! estate. Write for reading mat- 
ter, and if wish to invest tell us h: and 
we full with maps, 

LOVETT & Co., Duluth. 


yi VINA The most promising young city in West- 

NA ern Oregon. Fine Harbor, Transcontinen- 
tal railroad terminus, and natural outlet for Oregon 
products Property rapidiy advancing. You can 
make money! We sell lots at 60 aud upwards on 
easy terms. For full information write to Portland 
and Yaquina Bay Land Co., 102 3d 8t., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


\ HY loan money at 5 per cent. when you 

can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
Aurrep H. Newson, Pres. Chamber of Com- 
meree, Ogden, Utah. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of ‘The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry. 
and send it by mail or express to us, we will 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 

J.4. JOHN , TON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. ¥. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM, 


Adjacent to Watkins Glen. 


This vew Institution, under the medical management of experienced physicians, will open for guest 


June 15th. 1890. 


Located on a bluff eemnootng thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Surrounded by Pine forests and 


near the famous Watkins 


ill be equipped with the most approved thera 
E wer Electroth Moliere, Saline and Iron B 
Pure 
No Malaria. 


appliances, including Turkish, Russian, Roman, 


e. Hwedish Movements, Calisthenics, and all forms of Electricity. 
water—also valuable mineral springs, including Saline, Iron, lodine, and Sulphur waters 


Beautiful views, charming walks and drives. pure a. boating, fishing, etc. 


Modern improvements : 
For terms and other particulars, 


Elevator, Electric Bells, etc 
address 


Cuisine unsurpassed. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N. Y. 


John Carle & Sons, 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 


E GREAT 


0 OD 


THis ORIGINAL AND WoORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION 18 A SUBSTANCE OF 


UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 


good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 


FOOD, it would be dificult to conceive of anything 


more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED) 


growth and protection of 


INFANTS AND CHILDREN Superior nutritive in 


continued fevers, the most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 


NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; 


remedial agent 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


New York. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TU 


Omaha, hours. 
Denver, hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 


San F rancisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, hours. 


Features of Siidinet service are FAST T/ME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS, 
Colonist Slee pers, Pullman and 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 


W.E.NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, E. P. WILSON, 
3d Vice-Prest., Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


HIRES’ 


HIRES’ IMPROVED 


ROOT BEER! 


INLIOUID. NO BOILINCORETRAINING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS. 


ROOT BEER. 


TEMPERANCE NOE DRINE the world 
and Sparkling. TRY IT. 


Ask your Druggist ¢ or Grocer for it, 
E. HIRES. PHILADELPHIA. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 


Hams and Boneless Bacor 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM [S TO MAKE THEM TH 
FINEST IN THE WORLD."’ 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY 


Every Cood 


at once for 
circular of “ Never. Break" Bteel 
The BRONSON SUPPLY 00. OO. Obie 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


4LLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


A PRIVATE FAMILY offers superior accom- 
modatiors to a limited number of summer board- 
ers; large rooms, excellent table, pure water, and 
delightful outlook; terms, $8 and $19. Address 
Lock Box 213, Oak Hill, Greene Co., N Y. 

W ANTED-—Clerzymen, lawyers, and all profes- 
sional men that are looking for a suitable resort 
to spend their vacation. to read the advertise nent 
of an attractive place in the Adirondacks, which 
is to be found under the proper heading in this 
* sue. 


4 VOUNG LADY TEACHER of several years’ 
¢xperience would like a position as teacherina 
private school. She is qualitied to teach the com- 
moa Eoglish branches, literature, history, Latin, 
aod German. Bes references Address M. G. B., 
Box 326, New Bedford, Mass. 


PLEASANT COUNTRY BOARD can be 
found for a party or family of four or six in pri- 
vate family. Good table; fine piazzas; large, 
well-chaded lawn. Terms moderate. Address 
P. M. B., 46 Division Street, Danbury, Conn. 

WANTED-—A baby boarder from two to six years 
old, First-class family can find pleasant home 
and best of care for child by addressing Mrs. E. N. 
Scofield, Bayport, Conn. 


FOR RENT —Pelightful summer residence at 
Madison, Conn., on Long I+lani Sound. Eleven 
rooms fully furnished; vegetable garden ; piazzas; 
shade and lawn; near post office and depot; fif- 
teen minutes from shore ; photographs sent if 
desired. Address Helena R. Wilcox, Guilford, 
Conn. 


A LADY having a pleasant home would like a child 
to board. Being a trained nurse, thoroughly un- 
derstands the care and management of children. 
Address C. F. H., 541 Lafayette Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

A PROTESTANT WOMAN, over twenty-four 
years of age, fond of children, accustomed to 
their care, sewing, general upstairs housework, 
including table-waiting a1 dcare of dining-room, 
can obtain a good home and salary in a small 
country place, hcuse provided with all conven- 
iences, by applying to R. F. C., No. 7,369, care this 
office. 


CRAIGVILLE, in Hyannis, Mass.. is one of the 
most healthful ard beautiful seaside resorts on 
the Massachusetts cosst, and has the advantage 
of beirg as quiet and old-fashioned as it is beauti- 
ful. One or two cottages still to rent at $50 or 
$100 per season, according to size. References 
required. Address M. F. Hancock, Craig ville, 
Mass. 


W ANTED—A consecrated Christian woman,widow 
preferred, accustomed to a large establishment 
and hard work, to act as matron on an industrial 
training farm for boys, one hundred miles from 
New York. Highest references required. Must 
be a strict economist. Address Director, Box 17, 
Station D, New York. 


W ANTED-—A situation as nursery governess, com- 
panion, or *“‘mother’s help,”’ for the orphan 
daughter of an army officer—eighteen years old 
and a Romanist. She is ready to accept any posi- 
tion where she would be treated with kindness. 
Further particulars furnished. References ex- 
changed. Address Mrs. W. G. Abbot, “ The 
Oueida,”’ Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—9) acres of ex- 
cellent white oak timber land in Woodruff County, 
Arkaveas; when cleared will rent for $10 an acre 
t>? grow corn or cotton; no stones, hills, swamps, 
or overflows; will soon double in value; the tim- 
ber alone is a fortune; will cut about 20,000 feet 
per acre, and can be taken from the stump, cut 
into lumber, delivered on the cars, and freight 
paid to Chicago or Kansas City for $15 per 1,000 
feet; railroad station only 1's; miles; mild, 
healthy climate: no encumbrance; price $25 an 
acre. Would exchange all or part for city resi- 
dence property. Address owner, W. W. Kitchen, 
532 North Church Street, Rockford, Dl. 

ADIRONDACKS. —At Flume Cottage, Keene 
Valley, N. Y., all those wishing to spend a com- 
fortable and restful vacation will find a home in 
the heart of the mountains such as they have in 
vain been looking for these many years. At 
ordinary resorts visitors often have to spend days 
and weeks in trying to find out where to go, but 
at Flume Cottage the proprietor devotes most of 
his time in conducting parties personally to the 
mountain summits, lakes, ravines, waterfalls, and 
other poi.ts of interest of this marvelous region. 
Address, until June 23, Box 111, Summit, N. J. 
After that date, Keene Valley. Descriptive cir- 
cular. Terms reasonable. 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICEA, 


‘$O BENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


6th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
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Motto for the Week: 


We put too much faith in systems, and 


look too little to men. 
—B. DISRAELI. 


Books for Business Men. 


AST autumn a young man in the office of 
a lawyer in this city wrote to a successful 
and experienced friend of mine, asking 
what book or books he would recom- 
mend which have an especial bearing on 
a business life. Instead of suggesting 
“ Blank’s Beauteous Bookkeeping,” or the “ Little 
Lightning Calculator,” or the “Millionaire Money- 
Maker,” all of which are no doubt excellent in their 
special and limited fields, he named the famous four 
books by Samuel Smiles—“ Thrift,” “Character,” 
“ Duty,” “ Self-Help.” I happened the other morning 
to pick up the last-named volume, “Self-Help.” Al- 
though I had read it and its companion volumes before, 
I was newly impressed with the value of the series as a 
source of encouragement, inspiration, and suggestive- 
ness for the young man who wishes to know, in prepar- 
ing himself for his life work, the best that has been 
said and done in the world. “Self-Help” is full of 
quotations—like the motto for the week at the head of 
this column—anecdotes, and maxims, some of which I 
have taken at random and print here, hoping that some 
young business man, who does not know the book, may 
be made so pleasantly acquainted with it thereby as to 
wish to own it. 1 may add that it is published by Har- 
per & Brothers. 


The greatest results in life are usually attained by simple 
means and the exercise of ordinary qualities. 


* 

The road of human welfare lies along the old highway of 
steadfast well-doing ; and they who are the most persistent, 
and work in the truest spirit, will usually be the most suc- 
cessful. 

Fortune has often been blamed for her blindness; but 
fortune is not so blind as men are. Those who look into 
practical life will find that fortune is usually on the side of 
the industrious, as the winds and waves are on the side of the 


best navigators. 


* 
* * 

It was a maxim of Dr. Young, the philosopher, that ‘“‘Any 
man can do what any man has done ;’’ and it is unquestion- 
able that he himself never recoiled from any trials to which 
he determined to subject himself. It is related of him that 
the first time he mounted a horse he was in company with 
the grandson of Mr. Barclay, of Ury, the well-known sports- 
man; when the horseman who preceded them leaped a high 
fence, Young wished to imitate him, but fell off his horse in 
the attempt. Without saying a word, he remounted, made 
a second effort, and was again unsuccessful, but this time he 
was not thrown farther than onto the horse’s neck, to which 


he clung. At the third trial he succeeded and cleared the 
fence. 
The crown and glory of life is Character. It is the noblest 


poss ssion of a man, constituting a rank in itself... . 
Though a man have comparatively little culture, slender 
abilities, and but small wealth, yet, if his character be of 
sterling worth, he will always command an influence, whether 
it be in the workshop, the counting-house, the mart, or the 
senate, 

* * 

It is a grand old name, that of Gentleman, and has been 
recognized as a rank and power in all stages of society. . . . 
The true gentleman has a keen sense of honor—scrupulously 
avoiding mean actions. His standard of probity in word and 
action is high. He does not shuffle or prevaricate, dodge or 
skulk ; but is honest, upright, and straightforward. His 
law is rectitude—action in right lines. When he says y s, it 
is a law; and he dares to say no at the fitting season. The 
gentleman will not be bribed; only the low-minded and 
unprincipled will sell themselves to those who are interested 
in buying them. 

* 
Fine though this illustration {a story told of the late 
Emperor Francis ina preceding paragraph] may be of the 
yualities of a gentleman, we can match it by another equally 
good of two English navvies in Paris, as related in a morning 
paper a few years ago. ‘“*‘One day a hearse was observed 


ascending the steep Rue de Clichy on its way to Montmartre, 
bearing a coffin of poplar wood with its cold corpse. Not a 
soul followed—not even the living dog of the dead man, if 
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he had one. The day was rainy and dismal; passers-by 


lifted the hat, as is usual when a funeral passes, and that © 


was all. At length it passed two English navvies, who 
found themselves in Paris on their way from Spain. A right 
feeling spoke from betieath their serge jackets. ‘ Poor 
wretch !’ said the one to the other ; ‘ no one follows him ; let 
us two follow !’ And the two took off their hats, and walked, 
bare-headed, after the corpse'of a atranger to the cemetery of 
Montmartre.” 


. 

Diligence, above all, is the mother of good luck. Accu- 
racy is also of much importance, and an invariable mark of 
good trainiag in a man. . . . In business affairs, it is the 
manner in which even small matters are transacted that often 
decides men for or against you. With virtue, capacity, and 
good conduct in other respects, the person who is habitually 
inaccurate cannot be trusted ; his work has to be gone over 
again; and he thus causes an infinity of annoyance, vexation, 


and trouble. 
The Smilery. 


We add here a few more letters to those printed 
under this heading last week : 


Editor of The Christian Union: 

You have had no more assiduous or interested reader than 
my dear mother (aged eighty-three), until a month ago. when 
she read her eyes out. She can no longer, through a magnifier, 
puzzle out a word that you are relating of the bustlinz, 
many-sided, restless, growing world. Now that | must be 
the loud reader, I find [am more interested and better in- 
formed when we have done. My mother, with her own 
hands, folds and directs (from habit) The Christian Union to 
her beloved grandnephew, an Annapolis cadet. He is now a 
first classman of good standing, and finds profit and pleasure 
in the paper. I was prompted to write this letter in realizing 
this past week the use and adaptability of your periodical. 
Old people are impatient (especially where their favorites 
are concerned), so, very promptly after we finished the last 
number of The Christian Union, I purloined it before the re- 
mailing, to show special articles to at least three members of 
our large summer boarding-house. Our waiter is a young, 
intelligent mulatto, absolutely perfect in his calling, and a 
great favorite. Ashe is interested in the problem of his 
race, and strongly opposed to African colonization, he was 
very glad to read the résumé of the recent Negro Mohonk 
Conference. 

We have an invalid among us, so I read a second time the 
spirited account of War and the old Colonel, by Adela 


Orpen. M., J. 
Eris, Pa., June 13, 1890. 


JuNE 25, ’90. 


Christian Union : 
I could not well do without The Christian Union. While 
I am not a Congregationalist, but a member of that Church 
which takes the simple, God-given name “ Christian,” I 
know of no paper that so clearly and fully voices the views 
of our Church as The Christian Union. It certainly is the 
best expression of the Church of to-day that is published. 
Truly yours, M. T. 


Mexico, O., June 17, 1800. 
Christian Union: 

As we cannot get along without The Christian Union, I 
inclose post-office order to continue it. We have taken it 
about twenty years, and have always admired it for its inde- 
pendence on all subjects, and first time now feel like growl- 
ing at it for its tender-footed course in politics. Would it 
not be best to drop them or be as outspoken as you were a 
few years past? G. 8S. 


Francestown, N. H., June 3, 1890. 
Christian Union: 
I cannot get along without it. Have taken it for over fif- 
teen years, and it has been a great help to me in many ways. 
M. D. B. 


The Growlery. 


SOME EX POST FACTO GROWLS. 


After half an hour’s weary search through and 
among my files of the Union, I sit down in pure exas- 
peration to beg you to please don’t, don’t, don't separate 
the Home Department. I have just a few moments to 
look over the S. S. Lesson, and I can’t get along with- 
out Dr. Abbott’s notes, and I can’t find them, and, oh 
dear ! what shall I do? 

Yours broken-heartedly, M. H. I. 


There have been hearty exclamations of approval 
in our home at finding the Home Department fastened 
securely with the main body of the paper. Thanks to 
the “ Growlery.” K. E. 


Good. I was about to say that we had taken and 
inereasingly loved The Christian Union for some ten 
years, but that our interest and comfort in it had been 
so affected by the separate Supplement arrangement 
that we would likely not continue members of your 
family long. But this week’s issue sets us right again. 
We recognize our old friend. 6 FB. 


The publisher has been for an hour absorbing inspi- 
ration from the June issue of “ Varnish,” a trade 
journal published by Mr. Hadwin Houghton in the in- 
terest of carriage painting and varnishing. It is a spe- 
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cial “ Coffee-Pot Number,” and the cover, of sage-green 
and black, fairly tinkles with tinware. The first exper- 
iments in varnish-making which Mr. Houghton under- 
took, as a preliminary to achieving his notable success in 
the “Numerical Varnishes” of the Lawson Valentine 
Company, were made with a coffee-pot, a glass flask, and 
a copper saucepan. This fact gives title to the number 
which is fairly brimming over with good cheer and 
sparkling suggestions. “Varnish” is a journal that 
any carriage painter who misses will wish he hadn’t—if 
he ever gets waked up. Most of the really live ones 
see it regularly, and have already been convinced by it 
that the Numerical Varnishes have not only come to 
stay, but that they have some peculiar qualities that 
are at least worth investigating. 


* 
Teachers find in The Christian Union much, in the 
way of contributed articles, editorial comment, and 
carefully condensed news, that is of special and unique 
value in their chosen work. The publisher will be glad 
to tell any teacher who reads this page how a copy of 
the paper for a year can be obtained without other cost 
than that of a little effort. 


HOME MISSIONARY SUBSCRIPTION FUND. 


Previously acknowledged. $212 25 
. 3 00 

THE VACATION FUND. 

Previously acknowledged................... $175 17 
Mrs. A. C., Galeton, Pa..... \eneesadenel 3 00 
20 OO 
B. M. L., Holland Patent, N. Y. ........... 2 00 
J. East Ovange, N. J. .... 2 00 
Mias S. E. F., Waltham, Mass............... 5 00 
Mrs. E. L. S. H., Norwalk, Conn............ 3 00 
W. W. L., Springfield, Mass................ 10 00 


FARM. 


Subscribers Column. 


(The Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 
column whatever is brief, bright, suggestive, helpful, amus- 
ing, instructive. Address The Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office. 


A MUSICAL VERSION. 

Publisher Christian Union: The following prett 
rhyme and song, learned many years ago at school, 
are worth preserving, and may be useful or amusing 
to many of your readers : : 


— 
fuus 


Me Khe ure aud Marly 


aud Advil & 


L 


i 
- 
ene 
— 
i — 


Let me add that 1 have been a subscriber to the 
C. U. for more than fifteen years. Ww 
Wasurnorton, D.C, 
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WELL ANSWERED. 


Mr. Justice Mathew, of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, says an English paper, 
does not give one an impression at first 
sight of being either a shrewd Londoner 
or a stern dispenser of the law of the 
land; one might take him to be per- 
haps a benevolent and simple country 
squire. At any rate, some such impres- 
sion evidently prevailed in the mind of a 
professional seller of painted sparrows 
who came up to Sir James one day in the 
neighborhood of the Strand, and, showing 
him one of his birds, asked the learned 
judge’s opinion as to what species it 
might belong to. Sir”James stopped, 
carefully examined the gaudy little creat- 
ure, and then replied that he had not seen 
a bird exactly like that one before ; but, 
judging from the old proverb that “ ‘birds 
of a feather flock together,” he should 
say that it was a jail-bird. The vender 
waited for no further particulars, but 
instantly shuffled away. 


—The promoters of the Watkin Tower, 
writes the London correspondence of the 
Manchester “ Guardian,” have under con- 
sideration a proposal which is said to be 
quite practicable. The tower is not to be 
less than 1,200 feet high. At this atmos- 
pherie level the air is absolutely pure, and 
it is proposed that a supply of it shall be 
drawn to the street level and distributed 
as water and gas are now. 


Summer Homes. 


The Mansion House, 


Excelsior Park, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


will be opened Rh i on the 2d of June. This 
ligh from Town 

uieter than * village.’ 
The Mansion House, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


THE FRONTENAC, |i 


ROUND ISLAND, 8T. LAWRENCE RIVER, N. Y 
AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Opens June 26. For circulars, terms, &c., address 
J. W. ALMY, 'bo., N. Y. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


SAINATORIVUM 


For te cure of Cancer in all its forms without the 
use of knife. Book won com information 
BROWN & 


mailed Address Dr. W 
SON. North Adams, Mass. 


Natural Stone W ater Filters 


IN TSE ores THE WORLD! 


Fine Decorated 
China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars 
to hold the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stone for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent Ice 
Chambers to cool 
the Water. 


18 RASILY CLEANED 
WATER PITCHER! 


All Water is filled 
with impurities ; 


sxe 


Tuese Fitters 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 


an For Use in 
OFFICES, 
HOMES, 
Open Cut shows Filter Disc used in — 
a our Filters, and separate Patent SCHOOLS. 
Ice Chambers. 
For Free Descriptive Price- List, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
46 Murray Street, New York City. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION | 
EXCURSIONS. 


AU Traveling Included. 


18 SUMMER TOURS 


Of from nine ene days’ includ- 
ing visits to the White Mountains, Isle of Shoals, 
Mount Desert, Lake, Old Beach, 
Montreal, Quebec, the and 8t. Lawrence 
Rivers, Lake Memphre magog, Andrews, N. B., 
Fredericton, the St John River, St. John, the Annap- 
olis Valley. the Land of Evangeli ine. Halifax, the coal 
regions 0 Nova Scotia, the Brak d’Or Lakes of Cape 
gy Island, Charlottetown, Hudson River. Sara- 
George, Lake Champieis. Ausable Chasm, 

ountains, Lake Placid, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Mauch Chunk, Watkins Glen, Niagara Falis, the 
Thousand Islands, Newport, . Trenton Falls, etc. 

In addition to above, & Trips to the Yellow- 
stone National Ron Jaly 7 and 31, August l4 
and 28, and “eptember 11. 

Excursion over the -7 Pacific Rail- 
way and to Alaska—July 18. 


wheter boo for descriptive circulars, 
ether book of ** Eighteen Summer Tours,”’ ellow- 
ational Park trips, or Alaska excursion, is 
esire 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, New York. 


KUROPE, THE HOLY LAND, AND 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


Best ticketing facilities. Select Parties at 4 
intervals. Programme free; Gaze’s Gazette,” 5 


ta. 
ies HENRY GAZE & SON, 
Sole Passenger Agents for the New Nile 


- Co 
(Established wear 940 Broadway. New York. 
eneral Steamship and R’y Office 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
To a a Cup of Perfect 
Tea A TRI ol ORDER 


Hit 
ATAME AN 


we ler, Y 


OFFICE OF THE 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 1594. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affaires 
on the 31st of December, 1889. 

on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

January, 1889 


Total Marine Premi 


Premiums marked off oom lst January: 
)188¥, to 3lst December, 1889...... $4,144,943 13 


Cc eng, 
Company has the fol ollo bow. York vis.: 


yt City, Bank, and oth 
Loans by Siocks and ve 
Matate and Claims the Company, x. 
Premium N ea and Bil eeree vable..... 
eereeee 
«++ «812,107,576 24 


legal re on 
Fourth vot Feb! ne 
thereon bruary Be 
uced at the time of payment, and canceled. 


ca dividend of ty per cent, is declared on the neé 
efor which, for the year ending 


JAMES G. D REST. 
- MOORE, De 


H. MAC 
URG LAWRENCE TORN URE, 
MIN H. FIELD WALDEON P. 


4 NSA 
W. CORLIES, AN 
M DEG 


G. BOUL 
HENRY K. RAWLEY. ‘GEORGE W. CAMPB 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON B. BROWN. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 22 Vice Presidesz. 


THE TEE NEW RINDERGARTEN 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks wil! 
find it difficult to keep their 
handsoff. Spells words of two, 
Athree, four, and five letters. 
Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 


Will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 
427 LOCUST ST.., 
Let them study or play, they Philadelphia. Pa. 


will learn either w 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


The Great reakn Resort of Pennsyivaniil 


health to the invalid by processes which promote and maintain health in the well. 


WALTERS PARK, 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania. 


N the mountains above 

Wernersville, on Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad, 
two hours from Philadelphia, 
four hours from New York, 
six hours from Washirgton, 
overlooking the famed Leb- 
anon Valley, and commanding 
a view which for extent and 
loveliness is seldom equaled. 
The Sanitarium is situated in 
an extensive natural Park of 
three kundred acres of mount- 
ain and valley, forest and 
glen, bubbling springs and 
babbling brooks. Its groves 
are extensive and attractive, 
of pine, cedar, dogwocd, 
chestnut. Gymnasium, bowl- 
ing, beating, croquet, tennis, 
are among its amusements. 
Orchards, gardens, vineyard, 
livery, dairy, contribute to its 
comforts. The Sanitarium 
has been buiit for its present 
purposes by its present man- 
agers, not as a financial vent- 
ure, but to answer the wants 
of the physician who had con- 
ceived the plan of recovering 


Its methods are equally adapted to sick or well. 


Baths of varied kiids—Roman, Electric, Galvanic—Massage, Electricity, Movements, a well-regulated Dietary, are amorg 


its appliances. The building is five stories in height, three hundred feet front. 
and cpen grates, and ventilation have been perfected at great expense. 
ances of a well-regulated Sanitarium, with many things of importance found nowhere else. 


Electric bells to all principal rooms. Heating, by steam 
Hydraulic Elevator—indeed, all the conveniences and appli 


Address Rost. WALTER, M.D., as above. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wili 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THI 


CAGO, WI an 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair — and (East of Mo. River) Dining Oars 
dally between CHICAGO, DES 
COIL BLUFFS 


tou, 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and 8t. Bnei with THROUGH Re- 
Chair Oars (FREE) to and from those 

points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Bleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 


from 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


‘| Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
OHICAGO. ILL. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


 LAROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian 


Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed b e Medi cal Faculty of 
Paris, as the hoes Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in expert- 
mental] anulysia, torether with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicinein Paris, has enabled 
Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attaine:!), and to concen- 
trate them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
degree its restorative and invivorating qualities, free 
from the disagreeable bitterness of other rem 

22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. Y¥. 


<hBLISy 


Tricop herous 
HAIR & SKIN 


/ nelegant dressing ex. 
quisitely perfumed, 
sallimpurities from 
4 the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautifal. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c, 

All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 

BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


CHAMPION ROAD WAGON $30. 


ht o 


usiness 
2" Se Family 
Rest Road Cart Made, 15 
A Good Strong Koad Cart, 10 


000 Ib. Platform Seale, 15 
A Neat Boecy Harness, 7 
4 1b.Family or Store Sealey 
Useful] les at Half Price, include Sez , Safes, Sewing 

achines, Buggies, Wagons, Harness, Blacksm ithe To is. List Free, 
CHICAGO SCALE CHICAGO, ILLS. 


TA MAN 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R 
| miums and Ex- ’ 
Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
| ROOK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
| | COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUxX 
1 A FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
MW Hi EPH, ATOHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
| CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO sP'NGS 
and PUEBLA. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Oars be- 
| Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
| of profita we popes to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
of February next. 
| The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
| be redeemed snd or their 
Se ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
| all inter- | between.CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
| be pro | SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
| sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
| daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Galt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike's Peak, Mani- 
—————————————— By order of the Board, Bg Sanitariums, and 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
| TRUSTEES: 
| J.D. IO 
A. A. 
| BE The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
| Wi 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MA ‘ 
| HORACE GRAY. [RA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
(JOHN L. BIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
| 
Oolong, Japan, Imp rial. Gun- 
Hyson, Mixed,| 
@ Chop, sent by mail on receipt of > 2 
$2.00. Be particular and state 
what kind of Tea you want. 
Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 
or 
N 
\Top Bagey with Shafts, 55 
44000 Ib. Wagon Seale, 40 
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JOURNALISTS AND BIBLICAL 
STUDY. 


The wise political editor of a Boston 
daily paper undertook in the excitement 
of the latest State campaign to draw upon 
the Bible for verbal weapons with which 
to demolish an adversary. The article 
was intended to be a crusher; it was 
written with a vigor that so impressed 
the writer that he begged the wicked and 
perverse proof-readers to read it with 
extra care, that no point should be lost, 
and no sting blunted. In it the editor 
gravely assured his readers that the par- 
ticular recipient of his wrath had “ killed 


his party with the same weapon with 
which Samson slew the lion.” is was 


a serious charge, to be sure, but it some- 
how lacked point. If the partisan assas- 
sin had killed the party with his hands— 
for in such manner did Samson kill the 
lion—there was no particular point made 
in criticising an indiscreet speech. 

As a matter of experience, it is always 
safe to assume that an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures is not a conspic- 
uous feature of an editor’s mental equip- 
ment, and so the proof-reader added the 
necessary venom to the article by substi- 
tuting the word “ Philistines ” for “ lion,” 
and thus asserted that the opposition 
party had been killed by the “ jawbone of 
an ass.” The editor received his copy 
marked with an instructive comparison 
of Judges xiv., 6, and xv., 15. e was 
man enough to acknowledge his mistake. 

Next, the sporting editur took a moral 
tone. In the exercise of his duty to the 
public he hinted that a certain athlete 
was lax in his domestic relations, and that 
“Solomon had his Delilah.” Solomon 
had ideas peculiar to the Orient, but he 
never was so mistaken for Samson, and 
no one ever suspecied that the modern 
Samson was a Solomon. 

Last of all, the Governor of the State 
fella victim to the lack of Biblical knowl- 
edge in the same newspaper office. In 
his Fast Day proclamation he quoted 
Isaiah lviii., 8: “Then shall thy light 
break forth as the morning, and thine 


health shall spring forth speedily: and 
thy righteousness shall go fore thee ; 
the glory of the Lord shall be thy rear- 


ward.” 

For some unexplained reason, some of 
the American versions of the Bible chose 
to print the last word as above, instead of 
the old form, “rereward.” But the 
sapient proof-reader undertook to revise 
Isaiah, and printed in the proclamation 
that the “glory of the Lord” should be 
the “reward,” and the wise editor was all 
ready to fire an editorial note at the 
Governor for his queer “ mistake.” He 
was, fortunately, drented from his pur- 
pose, and the revision of Isaiah was recor- 
rected for the morning paper. 

These three instances of many that 
might be recalled will serve as a text for 
a —— that a good course in Biblical 
reading is necessary for a “journalist,” 
or even for an ordinary “ newspaper 
man.” There is a tendency to ignore the 
value of the Book of books, which, apart 
from its religious value, is the literary 
foundation of our language. The men 
who fail to study it miss the best equip- 
ment for a literary style. ‘The sublimest 
figures, the purest pathos, the clearest, 
most incisive and searching analysis of 
human motives and action, the glowing 
imagery of the greatest poets—for who 
ean rank with Isaiah, David, and Ezekiel 
for poetic fervor ?—are lost to him who 
fails to readit. The close, cogent reason- 
ing of Paul, the straightforward energy of 
St. James, the impetuous utterances of 
Peter, and the rapt visions of St. John 
the Divine, cannot be studied without 
forever leaving an impress for on 
the young writer. The words of the Book 
are the framework of our daily discourse, 
which reached us from our parents’ lips, 
and to them came from their sires from 
the time when men drew tbeir inspira- 
tion, not from a thousand books, but 
from one—the one—the greatest and best. 

I said that the Bible should be studied, 
even if apart from its religious aspect, 
but I hasten to add that I do not see the 
least necessity for not studying it rev- 
erently as well as diligently. At least, it 
would do no harm if, in following the 
careful reasoning and eloquent pleading 
of St. Paul, or other writers, some of the 
truths for which they lived and died be- 
came part of the moral equipment of the 
student. 


There was a time when English litera- 
ture depended solely on this “well of 
English undefiled,” when men had only 
the Bible to look to for figures of speech, 
for poetic imagery, for a transcript of all 
emotion of which the human mind could 
find expression. And that was the period 
that produced Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
John Milton. Even a newspaper writer, 
reporter, or editor need not hesitate to 
study the source from which these mas- 
ters drew so freely.—[George B. Perry, 
in The Writer. 


WHEN THE 


Is constantly covered with eruptions, the 
need of a blood-purifier is plainly indicated. 
Washes and external applications are of 
no avail. The poison must be thoroughly 
eliminated from the system by stimulating 
the action of the liver and kidneys, which 
organs have become sluggish and inopera- 
tive, thereby throwing upon the skin the un- 
natural work of cleansing the system of its 
impurities. What is needed is Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the best of blood medicines. 

* My face for years was covered with pim- 
ples and humors, for which I could find no 
remecly till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Three bottles of this medicine effected 
a@ thorough cure. I can confidently recom- 
mend it toall suffering from similar troubles.” 
— Madison Parker, Concord, Vt. 

“T had been troubled for some time with an 
eruption of the skin which, till I was induced 
to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, defied all efforts 
to cure. After taking two bottles of this 
medicine, the eruption began to disappear, 
and with the third bottle it left me entirely.” 
—Louis Degenhardt, 125 Sumner ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Traveler for G. H. Buek & Co., 
Lithographers, 146 Centre st., New York. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six 5. Worth $5 bottle. 
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SIX SOLID SILVER SPOONS 


GIVEN GRATIS 


To Each Reader of THE CHRISTIAN UNION & 


who orders a Mammoth “Sweet Home” Box, and 
agrees to recommend “Sweet Home’’ Soap—provided the 
Soap is found all we claim—to three or more friends. 
The box contains 100 Cakes (full size) “Sweet Home” 
Soap, enough to last an average family one year, finest 
made for all household purposes; also five boxes—3 cakes 
each—exquisite toilet soap, six boxes boraxine, perfum- 
ery, sachet powder, toilet requisites, etc., but best of al? 


You get the Six Solid Silver Tea Spoons, (given to introduce our 
Soaps) plain pattern, will last a life time, Such 
as your grandmother used. 


These spoons are so valuable we could not possibly afford to put 
them in every box, but we are giving them only for a short time 
to the readers of a few high class publiCations whose influence is 
especially valuable to us. 


The price of entire box complete is six dollars payable 
after 30 days’ trial ; (only one box sold to a family). If 
not satisfactory, we take goods back and make no charge 
for what you have used. We sell only direct from fac- 
tory to family. (No middlemen). We are reliable, ask 
your banker. Order now, you run no risk. 


Cg Some people prefer to send cash with order; we do not ask it. but in 
such cases we place one Solid Silver Sugar Spoon in the box (in ad- 

- dition to the tea spoons and all the other extras) and ship same day : 
the order is received; all other orders being filled in their regular turn. 


J. D. LARKIN &CO., 
N. Y. 


Established 1275. 
91,000 Boxes sold in 1885. 


Factories : Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Streets, 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Tnvaluable in the sick room. 


NO DINNER 


_ ts Complete without Soup. 


ARMOUR’S 


and most economi- 
cal “Stock’ for Soup is 


Armour’s Beef Extract 
which, unlike all other meat extracts, retains so 
much nutrition that no soup-bone or other stock is 
necessary when Armour’s Extract is used. 

With one small turnip. one carrot,a stick of cel 
ery, & sprig of parsiey,. 1 to 2 quarte of water and 
one teas nful Armour’s Extract. you can 
make delicious soup for six persons at a tetal cost of 
ten centa. Use Armour’s Extract for Bouillon 
Beef Tea. Superior toali brands in richness anc 
delicacy of flavor. 

Ask your Druggist or Grocer for Armour’s Bee 
Extract, or send 50 cents for 2 oz. jar to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicar- 


4 
) Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. « 


Cocoa 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
 Appetizing--Easily Digested. 
) Ask your Grocer for It, take no other. [66 ¢ 


— 
PBUSH Mp 


HE acutely sick as well as chronic invalids are starved daily, while 
using beef tea, calf’s foot jelly, and the various beef extr:cts 
None of these things contain a 


made by the application of heat, 
particle of nutrition, nor do they contribute anything for the support 
of the vital processes, but act solely a3 stimulants—not restoratives. 

OVININ holds in solution the albuminoids and 
B salts of lean raw meat, prepared by a 
cold process, preserving the life-sustaining and tissue-building prop- 


erties of the meat itself. Consult your doctor about it. 


~~ 
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Wind 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Gal ° . .etc. New and ele- 
designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
thurches and the teade. P. FRINK. 561 Peari Street, N. 


BANNER) 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS FOR 
#, Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety & Economy, 


Grves a STEADY Wuirte 


A 


Peart 57 Cor. Peck Slips, Mew Vark. 
FOR Price List —— ILLUSTRATED. ~ 


\_ sino 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. Any Instru- 
ment manufactured toexamine. 
EXCHANGING ASPECIALTY. Wholesale prices 
to dealers. Llustrated Catalogues Free. 


IGHT. 
Superior 1x WoRKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 
Prices Lower THAN 
ANY oTHER Lamp of 
equal merit. Several 
attractive styles. 
Bw Ask your dealer for it. 
ys Take no Other. 
The Plame & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 


‘KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM _ 
hma,. Catarrh, Hay Fever nflu- 
or Bronchit is 
Cured. lmmediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTIUMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.0, of Druggists or by Mail. 
Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 


E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Sirect, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITER 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS. | 144 La Salle St., Chicago. 


WRITE? 


Those answering an Advertisement } 
will confer a favor upon the Adv :- 
tiser and Publisher by stating thal 


does not Keep 


‘ontage is 16 eta. per ib. warietioe which sell by Advertisement in 
HRISTIAN UNION. 
w D 
Sapress often cheaper. lin Boston. 
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SO BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 
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Ub BOVININE | 
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Medal , | 
Paris, Creat Church LICHT.¢ 
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